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From De Contemptu Mundi by Bernard of Cluny 
Midst power that knows no limit, There nothing can be feeble, 
And wisdom free from bound, ‘ There none can ever mourn, 
The Beatific Vision There nothing is divided, 
Shall glad the Saints around: There nothing can be torn: 
The peace of all the faithful, Tis fury, ill, and scandal, 
The calm of all the blest, ‘Tis peaceless peace below; 
Inviolate, unvaried, Peace, endless, strifeless, ageless, 
Divinest, sweetest, best. The halls of Syon know: 
Yes, peace! for war is needless— O happy, holy portion, 
Yes, calm! for storm is past— Refection for the blest: 
And goal from finished labor, True vision of true beauty, 
And anchorage at last. Sweet cure of all distress! 
That peace—but who may claim it ? Strive, man, to win that glory; 
The guileless in their, way, Toil, man, to gain that light; 
Who keep the ranks of battle, Send bope before to grasp it, 
Who mean the thing they say: Till hope be lost in sight: 
The peace that is for heaven, Till Jesus gives the portion 
| And shall be for the earth: Those blesséd souls to fill, 
| The palace that re-echoes The insatiate, yet satisfied, 
| With festal song and mirth; The full, yet craving still. 
The garden, breathing spices, That fullness and that craving 
The paradise on bigh: Alike are free from pain, 
| Grace beautified to glory, Where thou, midst heavenly citizens 
i Unceasing minstrelsy. A home like theirs shalt gain. 
i 
I Accompanying the fourth article on Seven Great Hymns of the Middle Ages 
| 
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Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, 
Manual free. EVERETT O. 
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Los Angeles. 
Fisk & Co. 














70 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 
THEOLOGICAL 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens Sept 28, 1808, H. M. SCOTT, Secretary. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Ful! regular course in all departments, with addi. 
tional instruction in New Testament ey Eb- 
trance examination Wednesday, Aug. 31, A.M, 
Fo: Catalogue or further information apply - 

Prof. JoHN 8S. SEWALL, Bangor, Me 








“MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 

DUMMER ACADEMY. 
136th year begins September 14, 1898. Thorough 
preparation for Harvard, Yale and Massachusetts 
the study of English. 


stitute of Technology. Special attention given to 
——- instruction, 8500. 
PERL EY L. HORNE, A. ¥ 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. 
address the Acting Dean, SAMUEL C, 








For airculars 
BENNETT. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 





Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. 
MONSON ACADEMY, 


Prepares for college 
For 


Both Sexes. 
95th year begins Sept. 6. 


BURKE, Principal. 


Monson, Mass. 
and scientific school 
information address 

ARTHUR N. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER, 


ABBOT ACADEMY “* 


The Fall Term opens Thursday, September 15. 
Address, Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal 


Young Ladies, 


MASSACHUSETTS, DANVERS. 


WILLARD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





Andover, Mass. | 


Washington, Toronto, | 


MASSACHUSETTS 


RHODE ISLAND 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school considera 
tion of the following points in its methods: 

Ist. Its special care of health. 
| Resident nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
| abundant food tn good variety and well cooked : early and 
long sleep: a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming bath; no regu- 
lar or foreknown examinations, ete. 

2d. Its broadly planned course of study 

Boston wroximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Fcur years’ course; in some things equal lo college wor 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
studies requi ed, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Special 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
ates of high schools. 

3d. Its homelike air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room) ; personal ov ersight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual de jertmnense. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Milll- 
nery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, 8500. For iliustrated 
catalogue, address (mentioning The Congregationalis() 

C. C. BRAGDON, Principal, 

AUBURNDALE (ten miles from Boston). 


Jennie June says: “It is the brightest, most, ,home- 
like, and progressive boarding school I ever saw 

Mary J. Safford, M. D., of Boston said: “I believe you 
are honestly trying - educate and not veneer young 
women for life's duties.”’ 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


64th year begins Sept. 14, 98. Advanced courses for 
high school graduates and others not wishing full college 
course; also college preparatory and special. Advan- 
tages in art and music. Gymnasium, outdoor sports, ex- 
tensive grounds. Christian home influences. 28 miles 


from Boston. For circular and views address the 
president, 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 
SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 


Christian Work. (| - W.c, ) Courses 

for Teachers, Matrons, Home- Makers, City Mission- 

aries, Pastor’s Assistants, Y. W A. Secretaries. 

ete. Eleventh year. Addre-s fore irculars P rincipal 

s Schocl of Domestic Science and Christian Work, 
2 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, HYDE PARK. 


| _HOME SCHOOL FOR SIX GIRLS 


Twelfth year; number limited. For circular ad 
dress, Mrs. 8. M. D. MERRILL. 
MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 

MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL, 
Worcester, Mase. An English, French and | 
German Home and Day School for Girls. College | 


Preparatory, Intermediate, Academic, 
Music, and Special courses. 


Send for lilustrated Manual. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEDY. 
Founded 1803. For the higher education. of 
young women. Classical and Scientific course of 
study, also Preparatory and Optionai. Year begins 
Sept. 14, 1898. Miss Ipa C. ALLEN, Prin., Brad- 
ford, Mass. 


Massac HUSET Ts, 
ye ees yee | Instruction in 


Wellesley | lividual and thorough. 


EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 





WELLESLEY. 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school 
Library. Physical, chemical, biological laboratories ; 
Efack. Opel etc. ‘New athletic field with 14 mile 
ck mpaes Sept. 8th, 1898. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, 


.A., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 

HOWARD SEMINARY yoUs<." Women 

YOUNG WOMEN, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 16th year opens Sept. 
20, 1898. Terms 8350 per year. Academic, Coilege- 
Pre yaratory and Special courses. Art, Music and Elo- 
cution 


Well-eguipped Library and Laboratories, fine 
Gymnasium. Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Prin. 








MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 
WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
FOR CIRLS 


Near Wellesley and Boston. Certificate 
leading colleges. Advanced work. 
Preparation for Kindergarten pote noel Saar Golf, 
tennis, basket ball. Lllustrated catalo, 
Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW. “Principals. 


Natick, Mass. 
admits to seven 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 
Worcester, 


Worcester Polyt echnic Institute, “sss: 


Courses of Study in Mechanic: al,Civ iland Electrical Engi- 
neering and Chemistry. 194-Page Catalogue, showing 
appointments sec sured by graduates, mailed free. Expenses 
lst year. . K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 
Ashburnham, Mas 
school 
+4 ey 


%. Before deciding upon a 
you should examine the advantages offered 
Academy. Catalogues sent on application 
SOWELL, A. M., Prin. 


Literary, | 
Excellent gymnasium. | 


Location unsurpassed for | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Hyde Park, Mass., Suburb of Boston 
Opens Sept. 26, 1898. For particulars, address 
MRS. SAMUEL A. FOSTER, 17 Pleasant Street. 








MAINE 


University of Maine 


SCHOOL OF LAW, Bangor, Me Opens 

Oct. 5, 1898. Tuition 260. Total expenses in- 

cluding beard, $230. For circulars address 
Presidcnt A. W. HARRIS. 








MAINE, FARMINGTON, 


ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL Bers. 


55th Year. Address A. H. ABBOTT, A. M., & SON. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Eighty Schol- 
arships awarded to students of bigh standing. Six 
important buildings added since 1872. 
logue and ieee euPplement, address 

HARLAN P. AMEN Exeter, N. H. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 
New buildings. Enlarged facilities, Delightful — 
roundings. Four yearo’ courses of study. The 
partments of Oratory and Physical Culture just 
esta®lished. Young men and women fitted for our 
best colleges. Students of Jimited means received 
on the * # 00 a year plan.” Fall term begins Sept. 14, 
—,. _ Send for Cata:ogue. 
. H, CUMMINGS, A. M., Principal. 
F. E. CLARK, President Board of Trustees. 





rincipal, 








NEW HAMPSHIRE, WEST LEBANON, 


New Hampshire Military Academy, 


West Lebanon, N. H. Among New Hampshire bills, 
overlooking Connecttout River, amid fine groves 
and a bracing climate. Large, airy buiiding, perfect 
sanitary conditions. Thorough preparation for any 
college and governmentacademies. Full commercial 
course—business law, stenography and typewriting. 
Terms low. Fall term opens Sept. 14, 1898. For 
circular address MAJOR B. F. HyaTT, A. M., Princi- 
pal. 








VERMONT 
VERMONT, ST. JOHNSBURY. 


ST. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY. 
Classical and Liberal Sten Thorough training in 
ractical education. Deserv- 











For Cata- « 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY, 


Founded 1892. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 


Cottages. Electric light. Elegant new dining hall. 
Endowed. hes | courses. Sept. 13. Illustrated 
catalogue. F. D. RLAKESLEE, D. D., Principal. 





RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXEs, 
Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 
18 States. All denominations. Thorough work iy 
English, Science, Classics, Music and Art. 
Address AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B 











CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD. 
FAIRFIELD ACADEMY. 
Home School for Boys, Fairfield, Ct., 50 miles from 
Prepares for business or college. Thorough 


he A 
mental and physical training. ar ay | located. 
FRANCIS H. BREWER, A. M., Principal. 








CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE, 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Lakeville, Ct. An endowed school devoted ex 
clusively to preperation for college, or scientific 
school, according to Yale and +  gg standaris, 
The next year ane Sept. 14 

EDWARD G. vor, Head Master. 








NEW YORK 
NEW YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


For GIRLS. ANDAIGUA, N.Y. 

23d year begins Sept. ot. \aeaidenee admits to leadin g 
Colleges. Strong Music Department. Gymnasium, Lec 
tures. SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY (Amher:t), Principal. 








NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 

LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Academic and College Preparatory Courses. Circular 
ives full gereowas. SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., 
oughkeepsie, N. Y. 








NEW JERSEY 
NEW JERSEY, MONTCLAIR 


Monte lair Military Academy, 


Montclair, N. J. 
Sixty-nine per cent. 








of our Alumni have 
entered college, twenty-eight per cent. business, 
and three per cent. West Point. 

| Let us send you full descriptive catalogue. 

| JOHN G. MACVICAR, Head Master. 

| LIEUT. B.C. WELSH, U.S. A., Commandant 

i 











PENNSYLVANIA 


2 
g. 


ENNSYLVANIA 
miLitary COLLECE 
Cheater, Pa. 
37th Year begins Sept. 14, 
Mi ae haa of the high- 
est order.” Wak Dept. 
*oivil Eugincering, Chemistry, 
Artes. orough Preparatory 
jourses. Infantry, Artillery, 
erolry, 





PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTEL 


Catalogues of 
1. O. E. HYAart, President 








PE ENNSYLVANIA, EASTON. 


alavelte College, 


EASTON, PA. 


A Christian College under the care of the Pres- 
byterian Synod of Pennsylvania. Classical, Latin 
! and General Scientific, Civil, Electrical «nd Mining 
| E: mages: and Chemical Courses. 

Fo Catalogues, etc., address The Registrar. 


| 
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OUtlo, OBERLIN. 


Better than Ever. 


Oberlin College 


The College, the Theological Seminary, the 
Conservatory of Music, the Academy. 

Sixty-sixth year begins Sept. 21. Full information 
from the treasurer. 

JAMES R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, Ohio. 








MISSOURI 
i MISSOURI, SPRINGFIELD. 


| DRURY COLLEGE 
Offers thorough instruction, high moral tonic, 4 
healthful climate, at ee expense, Tweuty- 
sixth year begins ep. 3, 2898 

. CALLAND, Secretary 











VIRGINIA 
VIRGINIA, CHARLOTTESVILLE. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 


Charlottesville, Va. 


Letters, Science, Law, Medicine, Engineering. (00d 
| winter climate. New buildings just completed at @ 
, cost of nearly half a millicn dollars. 

Address P. B. BARRINGER, Chairman. 
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that the war between the States 

has left so little bitterness. Now 
that the sons and grandsens of Union and 
Confederate veterans have been winning 
laurels in a companionship of loyalty in 
Cuba, the Confederate veterans in con- 
vention at Atlanta, Ga., last week have 
been pledging themselves to the service 
of the nation. Gen. John B. Gordon, 
the commander-in-chief, in an eloquent 
speech in response to the address of wel- 
come, spoke of the unexampled spectacle 
of a defeated army maintaining its hold 
upon the love and enthusiasm of the peo- 
ple in whose cause it. fought unsuccess- 
fully. “Do these reunions and popular 
demonstrations which attend them,” he 
asked, “draw their inspiration from any 
suggestion of disloyalty to either of the 
tremendous results of the war—the free- 
dom of the slave and the eternal unity of 
the republic?” His answer to this ques- 
tion, an answer only emphasized by the 
resolutions of the convention, was to 
point to the loyalty of the Southern sol- 
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diers and sailors of the present war. Life 
and treasure were pledged to a reunited 
country, and a resolution thanking the 
President for appointing gallant Confed- 
erate soldiers to commands in the army 
of the United States was adopted with 
cheers. 


Of the series of articles which we are 
publishing on social and industrial prob- 
lems the second, on The Eight-Hour Day, 
by Dean Hodges of the Cambridge Divin- 
ity School, appears this week. Like that 
of Dr. Gladden, printed last week on 
The Living Wage, its argument rests 
on the principle that what best promotes 
the manhood of working men is for the 
best advantage of the nation and of 
all who live in it. Not only the man 
behind the gun has determined the supe- 
riority of the United States in naval 
warfare with Spain, but the men who 
made the gun and the ship and the 
powder and the projectile and the ma- 
chinery for handling them. Always the 
most important thing to be considered is 
men. If they are constantly improving, 
then all which they produce will grow 
more valuable. This one principle, wisely 
applied, will solve most of the economic 
problems of our time. The solutions 
require practice, study, self-sacrifice. It 
seems to cost more to make men and 
women of worth than to make good 
merchandise and machinery. Yet in the 
long run we cannot have the one without 
the other. Since our nation has been 
willing to undertake a very costly war in 
order to lift men of an alien race to bet- 
ter conditions, we have good reason to 
believe that the nation will not shrink 
from the cost of- lifting its own citizens 
to the highest possible efficiency, what- 
ever may be the kind of labor in which 
they are engaged. The highest court of 
the land, the Federal Supreme Court, has 
recently sustained the constitutionality 
of the Utah statute constituting eight 
hours a legal working day in mines and 
smelters. The far-reaching effect of this 
decision is described in the July American 
Journal of Sociology. 


A friend of Mr. Long’s, pastor of the 
Congregational church at Greenville, 
Mich., writing in The Plymouth Weekly, 
practically asserts that the Cambridge 
council subordinated righteousness to 
“contemptible technicalities.” If the 
accord of a pastor with the creed of the 
church to which he is to minister and for 
which he is to stand before the commu- 
nity asa representative is a ‘“‘contemptible 
technicality,” will some one arise to de- 
fine a “principle” in ethics? The Plym- 
outh Weekly, commenting on this case, 
says that it is “tired of this juggling with 
vital and‘eternal truths,” and “still more 
weary of the easy good-nature with which 
men of doubtful beliefs or of shifting and 
uncertain views are introduced into the 
ministry and commended to our member- 
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ship as teachers and leaders among them.”’ 
The Universalist Leader, strange to say, 
seems to be better informed respecting 
the merits of this matter than some evan- 
gelicals who have tried to interpret it. 
It “submits that the North Cambridge 
council acted with entire consistency. . . . 
And to decline to ordain Mr. Long under 
the circumstances was honorable rather 
than otherwise... . . To vote in favor of 
ordaining a candidate of Mr. Long’s opin- 
ions was denominational stultification of 
the worst kind.” 


The Presbyterian Review of Toronto 
has not dealt with Canadian Congrega- 
tionalists in an altogether Christian way 
of late, and has displayed a spirit indica- 
tive more of jealousy than justice. Turn- 
ing its attention to Congregationalism in 
New England it falls into the error of 
imagining that because twenty out of 
fifty-two members of the recent Cam- 
bridge council voted for the ordination 
of Mr. Long therefore the churches of 
New England are “moving away” from 
the old evangelical faith. Did the editor 
of The Presbyterian Review know more 
of equations other than theological as they 
governed the action of the council he 
would not soerr. Rev. William Knight of 
the Central Church in Fall River in The 
Outlook cites his own recent experience 
with a Massachusetts council as proof of 
the fact that even in Massachusetts there 
are “ministers not a few who have full 
freedom to think, and honestly declare 
their thoughts, and pastorates are not de- 
nied them.” The Outlook, in reply, states 
that. it ‘put no bans” on Massachusetts 
councils; but in its issue of July 9, com- 
menting on this case, The Outlook stated 
that it was “certain that Mr. Long would 
find no hindrance to his ordination in 
Maine, New Jersey or parts of New 
York.” If this was not an implication 
that there is less liberty within the Con- 
gregational denomination in Massachu- 
setts than elsewhere in the country, we 
should like to be told by The Outlook 
what it was. Whether it was or was not, 
the fact is as Mr. Knight sets forth. 


A writer in The Church commends 
heartily the Mt. Holyoke Wayside Cov- 
enant previously described in our col- 
umns. This covenant was first offered 
by the First Congregational Church of 
South Hadley before the March com- 
munion of this year. Already 165 stu- 
dents of the college, by publicly subserib- 
ing to this covenant, have been received 
into associate fellowship. This numberin- 
cludes, besides Congregationalists, twen- 
ty-three Presbyterians, eleven Baptists, 
six Episcopalians, six Methodists and one 
Unitarian. The success of this plan sug- 
gests its wider adoption. In many com- 
munities may be found temporary resi- 
dents who for good reasons do not wish 
to sever permanently their relations with 
their home churches. Their spiritual life 
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would be nurtured and their Christian 
usefulness increased by association with 
other believers. Real Christian unity 
would be thus promoted. The churches 
thus brought into closer relations with 
one another would cultivate interests be- 
yond their denominational bounds. We 
should rejoice to see members of Congre- 
gational churches thus entering into fel- 
lowship with churches of our own or 
other denominations with which, in ab- 
sence from home, they find it convenient 
to worship. The text of the covenant is 
as follows: 

We, students and members of Mt. Holyoke 
College, do solemnly avow the Lord Jehovah 
to be our God, and Jesus Christ to be our 
Saviour. 

We recognize that the obligations of the 
Christian Church can never be relaxed, and 
that the service of that church should always 
be our joy. 

We do now in the presence of God and of 
these witnesses renew our covenant of Chris- 
tian consecration, and, although formally re- 
taining our membership elsewhere, we do 
promise, during our days of study here, to 
make this local church our church home, to 
participate in its ordinances and to promote 
its faith and fellowship. 





The National Council 


We conclude this week the report of 
thecouncil. Though it has been held in a 
city far remote from the great body of the 
churches any lingering doubt of the wis- 
dom of holding it there must have been 
dissipated as soon as the council assem- 
bled. Its temper was harmonious, ag- 
gressive and enthusiastic, and a deeply 
devotional spirit pervaded its sessions. 
It took some distinct and useful steps for- 
ward in practically promoting denomina- 
tional and Christian efficiency. Its key- 
note, evident from the first and gaining 
additional prominence with every session, 
was that of federation and mediation. 
Mr. Capen’s able paper, recommending 
union and concentration of effort in place 
of the present separate, although similar, 
endeavors of our great denominational 
societies, and Dr. Lyman’s profound, bril- 
liant and tender appeal for mediation in 
the council sermon, were the most definite 
utterances in this vein, but it controlled 
every session, and found frequent and 
diversified expression. 

Partly on this account the welcome 
given to the English delegate, Dr. Alex- 
ander Mackennal, and to Dr. Fitch of 
Buffalo, who also represented the Cana- 
dian Congregationalists, was exception- 
ally hearty. Whether in respect to our 
methods of church activity, the_settle- 
ment of local, internal differences, the 
attitudes of our great societies to one 
another, or our relations to other bodies 
of Christians, domestic or foreign, the 
duty and privilege of harmony, fellowship 
and co-operation were asserted and ad- 
mitted with unwonted earnestness. 

An important action was the inaugura- 
tion of a movement to save for the de- 
nomination the property of disbanded 
churches. Through the neglect of proper 
precautions a large amount of such prop- 
erty is lost to us year by year, which might 
be, and hereafter is likely to be, saved 
and employed for its original purpose. 
That. so many churches die, especially in 
the West, is chiefly due to conditions in- 
evitable and easily comprehended when 
examined. In scores of cases nobody is 
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to blame. But the money which in such 
instances has been put into the church 
plant should not be allowed to be alien- 
ated from its intended use, as so often 
has happened, and the reform now set on 
foot is as desirable as it is timely. 

In the case of the rival delegations 
claiming to represent the Alabama State 
body of churches, the council, by a very 
large majority, refused to recognize 
either, and referred their difficulty back 
to them for fraternal settlement. Neither, 
at present, can justly claim to represent 
all the churches of the State, and no good 
reason is apparent why they may not 
unite in one body. It was upon this 
matter that the most spirited discussions 
during the council occurred, but the 
result was accepted frankly by all, and 
no bitterness of spirit lingered. When 
the American Missionary Association 
and the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society cease maintaining different kinds 
of churches in the same territory, most, 
if not all, of the present difficulties will 
come to an end of themselves. 

Among the minor, yet not unimportant, 
actions of the council was that looking 
towards the raising of the sum of $5,000 
as a further contribution to the John 
Robinson Memorial Church at Gains- 
borough. <A strong committee has the 
matter in hand and doubtless will finish 
it up quickly. It is proper that a portion 
of the cost of this church—which is inter- 
national in its historic associations— 
should be provided by Americans. 

Probably no other national council has 
assembled a larger number of home mis- 
sionaries and other workers in pio- 
neer fields. It was a specially kind and 
impressive providence which spared 
Rev. John S. Griffin—“ Father Griffin’— 
founder of the first Congregational church 
west of the Rockies, that at Oregon 
City, to be present at the closing session 
and dismiss it with the benediction. The 
council afforded a rare and fitly ap- 
preciated opportunity for them and for 
the pastors and delegates of our city 
churches to learn to know one another, 
and one and all gained a real inspiration. 
There were apparent from the beginning 
to the end of the sessions a definite pur- 
pose, a united endeavor, and a truly fra- 
ternal and devout spirit, and they made 
the council remarkable. 





Staying Power 

It becomes increasingly evident as de- 
tailed reports come in that the recent 
fighting before Santiago, which culmi- 
nated in the surrender of the city, was, 
for a time at least, a not unequal strug- 
gle. The two armies, as the saying is, 
fought each other to a standstill. If 
either had possessed a strong reserve, and 
been in condition to use it, the other 
would have been compelled to yield. A 
determined attack by fresh troops would 
have forced an entrance to the city, or 
driven our forces from the positions which 
they had won at such great sacrifice. It 
was the staying power of the American 
soldier that carried him to the hights in 
the face of the enemy, and which made 
the trying position in which he found 
himself at the end of the day a beginning 
of that grip upon the enemy’s defenses 
which in the end compelled surrender. 

Such a hold-fast quality counts for much 
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in all the labors and competitions of life, 
The beginners in the race are many; those 
who are still running as the goal appears 
are few. Men battle their way to the 
very turning-point of victory, and give up 


‘defeated. Too many of the overcomings 


of life are not the result of invincible out- 
ward circumstance, but of inherent in- 
ward defect. A little more courage, an 
added power of faith in God and confi- 
dence in self through God’s assistance, 
would have carried us beyond the point 
of danger and given us the victory. 

The battle tests of life are tests of 
character. They are set for sifting. The 
strong break through, the weak are en- 
meshed and held captive. Strong men 
and men who do the hard work of the 
world have always some reserve of char- 
acter, some hidden resources which they 
can draw upon in time of need. They 
can not only do, but keep on doing. They 
not merely bear the strain, but rise above 
it and make it serve them, as the conquer- 
ing regiment turns the guns of the cap- 
tured fort upon the fleeing enemy. For 
the feeblest child of God his strength 
affords such a reserve in time of trouble. 
The staying power that wins in spite of 
all the force arrayed against it comes 
from him. When all the powers of evil 
seem arrayed against him he cries out, 
‘““What time I am afraid I will trust in 
thee!” 

These battle tests which are too hard 
for all but faith are suffered to assail us 
as means and needful conditions of our 
growthin character. The Christian grows 
by overcoming. Staying power. becomes 
expanding power. The position held at 
the cost of blood and effort which seem 
to utterly exhaust the struggling soul, 
becomes a new starting point of larger 
victory. In the trials of today and fore- 
bodings for the days to come the trial of 
faith works strength. ‘Blessed is the 
man that endureth temptation,” for 
Christ’s promise fails not which declares 
that, “To him that overcometh will I 
give.” 





Indemnity for Mission Property 


Ever since the massacres of the Arme- 
nians the United States has had a just 
claim against Turkey for the destruction 
in 1895 of buildings and other property be- 
longing to the missions at Harpoot, Ma- 
rash and elsewhere. The claim has been 
pressed upon the Turkish Government. 
Minister Angell did all he could to secure 
payment, but the sultan has never given 
any satisfaction. The prospect was dark 
and it looked as if we might be obliged to 
force payment by the presence of our war- 
ships in Turkish waters, perhaps by seiz- 
ing the custom house in Smyrna and hold- 
ing the revenues until enough had been 
paid to satisfy our demand. The exigen- 
cies of the war with Spain have prevented 
our Government from pursuing the de- 
mand, though it is probable that it would 
in no case have been dropped without sat- 
isfaction having been given by the sultan. 

But there is a new turn in affairs which 
is expected to result in the payment of 
the indemnity without further effort on 
our part. The position of the sultan all 
along has not been that he would not pay 
the comparatively small sum of $125,000, 
but that if he should recognize his respon- 
sibility for meeting this loss arising from 
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the Armenian massacres he would also 
be obliged to meet similar claims of 
France, England and Italy, as well as 
some demands of Russia, most of which 
were based upon the failure of Turkey 
to pay the indemnity agreed upon in the 
settlement after the war of 1878. Now 
Russia, in order to counteract the grow- 
ing influence of Germany in Turkey, has 
demanded of Turkey prompt payment of 
the amount due, and threatens, unless 
payment is made, to hold Smyrna, and to 
take the duties until the debt is paid. 
France, too, has made an equally imperi- 
ous demand. She demands indemnity for 
the killing of Catholics at the time of the 
Armenian massacres, and the sum needed 
to keep the peace is 3,000,000 francs. 
It is the policy of France to assume the 
protection of Catholics in other countries, 


whether they are her subjects or not.- 


They get her protection, and she has the 
benefit of their work in foreign lands in 
behalf or the Catholic faith, which is of 
advantage to her athome. Even the very 
men who have been expelled from France 
for religious reasons, such as the Jesuits, 
are defended by her in foreign countries. 
At this juncture she makes an imperative 
demand on Turkey, and threatens to se- 
quester the money in the Bank of France 
due to Turkey as part of the indemnity 
to be paid by Greece to Turkey, unless the 
indemnity for the murder of the Catholics 
is settled atonce. The time for meeting 
the French demand expired July 16, but 
the outcome of the matter has not been 
reported yet. 

Now, as the French and Russian claims 
must be met at once, and as the demand 
of the United States is small in compari- 
son, it is believed in quarters well in- 
formed in these matters that the sultan 
wil! arrange for raising money for the 
United States at the same time that he 
meets the demands of Russia and France, 
and that we shall not be obliged to pro- 
ceed to further extremes. This would be 
the best settlement possible at this stage, 
considering that the sultan has had no 
valid defense against the justice of our 
demand, and that the money ought to 
have been paid to us years ago. But if 
it should happen that the sultan overlooks 
our demand while he is settling with 
France and Russia, there remains no other 
course for our Government but to proceed 
to collect the indemnity by force. 





Thinking No Evil 


The root of our temptation to believe 
evil of others doubtless is our concious- 
ness of the evil within ourselves. It 
affords an unworthy, yet very inviting 
relief, to think that everybody else prob- 
ably is about as bad as we are, if the 
truth were known. Moreover, the frailty 
of human nature becomes evident so 
often, so many trusted men prove to 
have been undeserving of confidence, 
that some degree of caution, and even of 
suspicion, becomes natural. If we trust 
everybody freely we soon suffer painful 
consequences. 

Now God does not bid us shut our eyes 
to the facts of life. We must take things 
as they are and make the best of them. 
Nevertheless, he who cultivates the habit 
of thinking no evil of others not only 
does best his duty in the divine sight, but 
also is much the wiser and happier re- 
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garded merely from a worldly point of 
view. It is grave misfortune to become 
habitually distrustful. It narrows and 
imbitters one. It causes others to dis- 
trust one in return. It is like looking 
upon a landscape through colored glasses. 
Nothing appears quite as it is. 

The habit of suspicion usually domi- 
nates us before long, unless we resist it 
successfully. It is far better to be im- 
posed upon now and then, and to suffer 
some real material loss, than to become 
soured and overcritical, to have one’s 
whole life rendered miserable by the 
conviction that confidence cannot be 
given, that promises will not be kept, 
that honor is a delusion. He who thinks 
no evil of others will find his trust abun- 
dantly justified in most instances. Men 
are not wholly given over to evil. Decep- 
tion and trickery do not rule the world 
and never will. 

Let it not be forgotten that to think 
no evil often is the surest way to stimu- 
late an evil-minded person to do what is 
honorable and right. A college student, 
notorious among his fellows for reckless- 
ness—and soon, and properly, dismissed 
from the institution—once made a wager 
that he would obtain an indulgence from 
one of the college officials, justifying his 
request by a lie. He went to prefer his 
request but utterly broke down and said 
something wholly different from what he 
had intended to say. He declared after- 
wards: “I couldn’t lie to that man. His 
look showed that he trusted me so en- 
tirely that I couldn’t, and wouldn’t, de- 
ceive him.” This incident illustrates a 
great truth. 





Current History 

The Progress of the War 

In Cuba Blanco continues to fortify 
Havana, to chafe at the impotence of his 
superiors in Madrid and at the thorough- 
ness of our blockade. In Santiago order 
reigns, business is reviving, and under 
the direction of the new military governor 
of the city, Gen. L. Wood, formerly of 
the Rough Riders, who is a physician as 
well, the sanitary condition of the city 
will be bettered promptly. Thus far most 
of the food and medical supplies needed 
by the citizens have come from the stores 
of the Red Cross Society rather than from 
the Government. The Cubans chafe at 
the fact that they were not consulted 
more about the terms of the surrender 
and because the local Spanish officials are 
still in subordinate positions. Those of 
them who expected that with Spain out 
they would be in have been bitterly dis- 
appointed by the course of General Shaf- 
ter and the Administration, and among 
the disgruntled is General Garcia, who, 
with his army, has withdrawn from San- 
tiago ostensibly to resume independent 
warfare against the Spaniards. The Cuban 
junta in this country, however, express 
satisfaction with the course of the Ad- 
ministration and deprecate any alienation 
of sympathy between men who, co-oper- 
ating, can do so much for each other and 
are bound to by every dictate of prudence 
and sense. Unquestionably the attitude 
of the Administration is wise, and it has 
taken the only safe course to pursue now, 
When the entire island is no longer under 
Spanish rule, and the proper time has 
come for all the people to determine upon 
a form of home rule, then we can prepare 
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to relinquish our authority. But not until 
then, and perhaps noteventhen. We began 
the war to put an end to oppression, and 
we cannot do less now than to save the 
island from anarchy. Nipe, a town on the 
north coast of the island, is now at the 
mercy of our arms, a fleet of gunboats 
having been scattered and destroyed by 
our ships without any injury to ships or 
men. On the 18th six Spanish vessels in 
the harbor of Manzanillo were sunk and 
two stranded by a fleet of our gunboats 
under Commander Todd and without any 
loss of life or injury. Twenty-four thou- 
sand Spanish soldiers in thé province of 
Santiago have surrendered and other de- 
tachments have yet to transfer their arms. 

General Miles, with fresh troops on 
transports which sailed to but never 
landed at Santiago, and General Brooke 
with troops from Chickamauga and Camp 
Alger, sailing from Charleston, S. C., and 
Newport News, Va., are now nearing the 
coast of Porto Rico, where, acting in part- 
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nership with the navy, and with an ade- 
quate supply of artillery on land—which 
was not the case in the attack on San- 
tiago—hope soon to force the capitulation 
of San Juan and the surrender of the 
6,000 Spanish regulars and 12,000 volun- 
teers on the island. General Miles has 
been given a free hand, an overwhelming 
force of men, and it is believed will profit 
by the mistakes of the Santiago campaign 
and thus lessen the mortality by disease 
and wounds of combat. 

European Powers have been assured 
that the squadron under Commodore 
Watson is not to be sent to bombard the 
Spanish cities or seize the Canaries, but 
only to deal with the fleet of Admiral 
Camara. This definite announcement of 
policy, it is believed, will put an end to 
all thought of intervention by the Powers 
on behalf of Spain. Germany again has 
formally made known to the Administra- 
tion that it has no intention of interfer- 
ing with our policy in the Philippines, 
whatever it may be. Admiral Dewey’s 
course as a diplomat, in dealing with the 
rebels led by Aguinaldo and with the 
representatives of the European Powers, 
has won him the respect of our most 
searching critics abroad. Reports from 
Manila indicate that Manila will soon 
fall, and that our difficulties there as in 
Cuba will really begin when war ends 
and administration begins. The most in- 
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telligent students of the inhabitants of 
the Philippines express no hope of any 
stable form of home rule. 


The Question of Imperialism 

With renewed talk of peace the question 
of the disposition of the colonies of Spain 
has begun to take the first place in popu- 
lar discussion. The imperialists are more 
noisy, but the sober Yankee second 
thought of duty and of the consequences 
makes itself heard. The discussion has 
already split the Democratic party into 
two opposing groups, in one of which the 
last Democratic President and the last 
Democratic candidate, opposed in most 
other opinions, stand side by side. It is 
dividing the Republican party in like 
fashion. Men are taking position, in fact, 
without much regard to party lines. A 
call for a national conference, to meet in 
Saratoga, Aug. 19, 20, to discuss the future 
foreign policy of the United States, signed 
by more than a thousand representative 
men from every State, has been issued by 
the Civic Federation of Chicago. The 
United States Export Association, repre- 
senting the leading manufacturers in 
ninety-seven principal lines of business, 
has addressed a public letter to the Presi- 
dent in support of the widest imperialism 
in the interests of commercial expansion. 
This, of course, tends toward a policy of 
trade-preserves rather than of world-wide 
commercial freedom. The tide of blindly 
enthusiastic jingoism is at the flood in 
many even of our religious newspapers, 
while the opposers of all expansion and 
defenders of the policy of Washington 
with difficulty get a hearing from the un- 
thinking public. 
Justice Brewer's Opinion 

A saner note is struck by Justice Brewer 
of the United States Supreme Court, who 
believes that control may be a duty, but 
ultimate relinquishment of control will 
beaprivilege. ‘‘ When we have demanded 
possession of those islands as security for 
the payment of indemnity and have kept 
Cuba for the sake of order, I think we 
should let them go. I do not believe in 
colonial expansion at all. ... There is 
but one way to manage those people, and 
that is by force, just as England manages 
Egypt. ...Ido not see how we could 
imitate that kind of colonial government 
without changing our theories of govern- 
ment.” With this view more broadly 
stated, and with an added moral element, 
we believe the sober thought of the best 
Americans will ultimately be found in 
harmony. The American people in their 
sober mood are neither light-hearted im- 
perialists nor narrow-minded particular- 
ists. The control of Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines presents itself to their 
minds as a probable duty laid upon them 
in the ordering of God’s providence, to be 
assumed without selfish ambition and laid 
down as soon as its purpose of education 
te the point of fitness for enlightened self- 
government isattained. The peril is that 
the question may be pushed to an irrevo- 
cable decision before the sober second 
thought of the plain people has an oppor- 
tunity to produce its effect upon their 
representatives in public life. 
Is the Fourteenth Amendment Void 

If it be true, as the Washington corre- 
spondent of the Boston Transcript states, 
and there is not the slightest reason to 
doubt his veracity, that the United States 
Supreme Courtinits recent decision in the 
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case of Williams versus the State of Miss- 
issippi has affirmed the constitutionality 
of that portion of the recently adopted 
Mississippi constitution which was de- 
vised with the express purpose of disen- 
franchising the Negroes, then it would 
seem that already the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution is made 
void, and one of the most important prin- 
ciples for which the North contended 
during reconstruction days is declared no 
longer vital bya court in which men from 
the North are in the majority. The Miss- 
issippi Supreme Court, from which the 
case was appealed to the Federal Supreme 
Court, had held that the Mississippi con- 
stitutional convention in its clause gov- 
erning suffrage qualifications had not 
discriminated against the Negro race as 
such, but against ‘“‘its characteristics and 
the offenses to which its weaker members 
are prone.”’ The Federal Court now holds 
that inasmuch as on its face the Mississ- 
ippi law does not discriminate between 
the races, and ‘‘as it has not been shown 
that the actual administration under the 
law has been evil, but only that evil is 
possible,” therefore the Mississippi con- 
stitution cannot be considered as conflict- 
ing with the Federal Constitution. South- 
ern whites are already quoting the de- 
cision as having saved the South from 
the “degradation.of Negro rule,’’ for if 
the suffrage clause of the Mississippi con- 
stitution is not unconstitutional], neither 
are those of the new South Carolina and 
Louisiana constitutions. 

With the Federal Supreme Court practi- 
cally supporting the contention of South- 
ern whites that manhood suffrage there 
is not a workable scheme of government, 
and with many of our public men and 
most influential Republican journals 
frankly asserting that if we are to govern 
Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico or the Philip- 
pines, either as part of our national 
domain or as ‘territories over which we 
exercise a protectorate, it is not neces- 
sary to secure the “‘consent of the gov- 
erned,’’ and entirely out of the question 
to think of basing their government upon 
home rule with that in turn based on 
manhood suffrage, it must be apparent 
to all that the people of the United States 
have departed widely from the doctrine 
set forth in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the principles for which the 
Republican party stood during and after 
the Civil War. Whether this radical 
decision of the Federal Supreme Court 
represents national public opinion of the 
people remains to be seen. As yetit can 
scarcely be said to have been noted by 
the people of the country, much less ap- 
praised in its true significance. 


The Future Industrial War 

The Earl of Rosebery recently described 
the next great war of Christendom as an 
“industrial war.” If Great Britain and 
the United States are to compete succegs- 
fully with Germany in this war they must 
give due attention to technical education. 
Germany has the highest respect for sci- 
entific opinion in matters affecting na- 
tional welfare and utilizes expert opinion 
in every possible way if thereby she may 
cheapen processes of production, lessen 
waste and intelligently enter new mar- 
kets. Emperor William has recently, ina 
characteristically’ dramatic way, nomi- 
nated the heads of the technical eolleges 
at Charlottenburg, Hanover and Aachen 





to be life members of the Prussian Diet 
He telegraphed to each professor the news 
of his appointment and each telegram read 
thus: “In recognition of the importance 
which technical knowledge has acquired at 
the end of our century and a profound re- 
spect for the exact sciences in general, I 
wish to confer upon the technical college 
of ——aseat and a vote in the Herrenhaus, 
and I nominate you as the most fit person 
to be its representative.”’ Imagine, if 
you can, Boss Quay of Pennsylvania de- 
creeing that any of the professors in the 
scientific department of the University 
of Pennsylvania should be given an offi- 
cial appointment in the commonwealth 
whose vast mineral and coal deposits and 
thousands of factories make it imperative 
that her legislators shall be in touch with 
expert opinion on scientific matters. 

How successful the United States has 
been in invading the markets of the world 
may be learned from an admirable compi- 
lation just published by the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce of the Department of 
State, edited by Mr. Frederick Emery, in 
which he also says: 

The conditions contributing to the rapid 
growth of manufactures in recent years, the 
fiscal changes in Russia, India and Japan, as 
well as in some of the Latin-American coun- 
tries, the extraordinary impulse given to the 
industrial and commercial growth of the Ger- 
man Empire as a factor of international trade, 
the advance of Russia on similar lines, and 
the rapid progress of the Siberian railroad 
toward an open port on the Yellow Sea, the 
efforts of Great Britain to meet the encroach- 
ments of other nations, the decline of the 
sugar industry in the West Indies asa result 
of the beet sugar competition, the troubles of 
Spain with her colonies, the discovery of gold 
in Alaska and the adjacent territory in British 
Columbia, the tariff legislation of the United 
States, Canada and other countries, all the 
phases of economic changes during the last 
year have an interest and importance for the 
individual operative in the United States 
which are greatly enhanced by the transfor- 
mation now going on in our industrial life, 
converting us slowly but surely from a people 
absorbed with the internal development of a 
virgin continent into one of the great commer- 
cial powers of the world, with the interna- 
tional interests and responsibilities which 
such a position naturally implies. 

The Harvests add Their Meaning 

. The New England Homestead proph- 
esies the coming of several years of sub- 
stantial prosperity, founded upon the re- 
cent gains and future prospects of agri- 
culture. It makes a significant showing 
of facts—a year’s expoyt of agricultural 
produce in excess of $900,000,000; wheat 
sent abroad in value three times as large 
as the worth of the whole crop in 1895; 
clearing off of mortgage debts to the 
amount of $100,000,000, with consequent 
increase of bank resources and lowering 
of interest rates; the revival of the live 
stock interest and the larger purchasing 
power of farmers, as shown in the reports 
of trade. It is not in wheat alone that 
the increase of value- appears; the tables 
show’a gain of value in farm produce of 
all kinds in 1897 over 1895 of $809,000,000. 
This enormous export has tended also to 
make our position in the world that of a 
creditor rather than a debtor nation. 
These are encouraging figures, and we 
hope that the reputation acquired by The 
Homestead for former successful proph- 
ecies may be maintained. Of this season 
it says: ‘There is a brilliant promise for 
the largest tonnage of crops ever pro- 
duced in America. Prices bid fair to be 
reasonably well maintained, compared to 
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the low values of 1892-5, indicating a 
total return for staple crops alone of 
«100,000,000 more this season than last 
year.” These are cheerful prophecies, 
which will not, we hope, induce any of 
our readers to omit a reasonable economy, 
or to launch out into the unthinking ex- 
travagance which always brings hard 
times in its train. 

“Knowledge Is Power’’ 

It is an old saying but ever applicable 
to life. Much, however, depends upomthe 
kind of knowledge and its range. Seward 
or Sumner knew a great deal more about 
diplomatic methods and our diplomatic 
history and the principles of international 
law than Abraham Lincoln did, but neither 
of them knew as much about human na- 
ture or the heart of the American people 
as did the Illinois railsplitter, and neither 
of them had his sagacity. Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton of Harvard knows much 
about the history, art and philosophy of 
ancient Greece. He is one who has few 
peers as an authority on Dante and Ital- 
ian literature. Heis steeped in the best 
classical and modern literature, and he 
is conversant with the principles which 
governed the founders of this republic. 
But by nature, by choice, he is a recluse 
and an aristocrat, not unusually well 
informed as to the currents of modern 
thought or modern political history, and 
quite ignorant of the motives and intel- 
lectual attainments of the average Amer- 
ican citizen. Senator Hoar of Massachu- 


setts is a graduate of the same university 


as Professor Norton. He is conceded to 
be the most scholarly of the United 
States senators, and he has never lost touch 
with the literature of the past, even when 
immersed in politics and almost over- 
whelmed by the pressure of his public 
duties. Neither has he lost faith in his 
fellowmen or become indifferent to the 
cry of outraged humanity. Dealing with 
men constantly as well as endeavoring to 
conform legislation to high principles of 
law, he has not become cynical or dis- 
trustful of the patriotism or purity of 
motive of the average man. His knowl.- 
edge is not limited to books—it includes 
men. His opinion as to why Congress de- 
clared war on Spain is not based on hear- 
say or the interpretations of partisan cor- 
respondents in Washington, but on study 
of the consular reports from Cuba and 
other official documents, as well as on re- 
peated conversations with senators and 
members of Congress from every State in 
the Union. His opinion as to the people’s 
attitude toward Congress for its action 
in declaring war is not based on the sen- 
timents of a coterie of men drawn from 
one section of the community, but on 
letters received from scores of constitu- 
ents scattered all over the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. Hence it is 
that the plain people side with Senator 
Hoar in the controversy which he and 
Professor Norton have been having. 
Professor Norton should read the poems 
of his old friend Lowell, and regain faith 
in American democracy, if he ever had 
it, which is somewhat doubtful. For in 
1553 he wrote, “Is there any one who will 
assert that ‘the people’ in any country 
18 so wise that it can know, or so calm 
that itcan choose what is best for itself?” 
Not so thought Lincoln, who hoped that 
“government of the people, by the people, 
for the people” might not “perish from 
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the earth.” Grant, for sake of argument, 
that Professor Norton is right in his 
belief that the war is ‘‘unnecessary”’ and 
“inglorious.” If so, we shall learn it in 
& much more instructive way, far more 
likely to deter us from future blunders or 
errors, than if we, as a people, were shut 
up to gaining the quintessence of earthly 
wisdom and statecraft at the feet of the 
editor of the New York Nation and the 
emeritus professor of fine arts at Har- 
vard College. 
NOTES 


There are some indications of a union of the 
Roman Catholics of Canadato secure a larger, 
and as they believe a fairer, proportion of 
representation in the political control of the 
Dominion. The Karl of Minto has been ap- 
pointed Lord Aberdeen’s successor as gov- 
ernor-general of Canada. 

The czarina of Russia is a prohibitionist. 
She has forbidden the ladies of the Russian 
court to smoke cigarettes in her presence. 
They are indignant and cite the dowager 
ezarina, the empress of Austria, the queens of 
Roumania and Portugal and the queen regent 
of Spain as women who not only tolerate 
smoking but smoke themselves. 

The Fourth of July in Constantinople was 
a day of fraternization between Americans 
and Englishmen. United States Minister An- 
gell and his wife entertained all the resident 
Americans and prominent members of the 
English colony. Her Majesty’s dispatch boat 
brought down the Americans from Robert 
College and other places along the Bosporus, 
English guests wore the American colors, and 
all joined in singing America and God Save 
the Queen. 

The correspondent of the London Daily 
Mail who journeyed North on the transport 
Seneca says that the ‘‘ American soldiers bear 
up under wounds better than any soldiers he 
has ever seen or heard of. They have consti- 
tutions of iron.”” They would have constitu- 
tions of steel if the canteen were abolished. 
Bishop Fallows of Chicago, John Wanamaker 
of Philadelphia and other eminent laymen are 
at the head of a movement which aims to in- 
duce the President to abolish the canteen 
system. 

The Municipal Assembly of the city of New 
York last week passed an ordinance providing 
for the arrest and punishment of all who 
swear or use vile or obscene language on the 
streets, cars, ferries or other public convey- 
ances of the metropolis. This is commend- 
able zeal. But present laws are sufficient for 
the punishment of offenders if there is really 
any disposition by the authorities to enforce 
thelaw. A Tammany legislature concerned 
with the morals of men is a spectacle to make 
devils laugh and angels weep. 

The first Lord of the British Admiralty, 
Mr. Goschen, reported to the House of Com- 
mons last week that the supplementary pro- 
gram of the ministry called for the appropria- 
tion of £8,000,000, with which to build four 
battleships, four cruisers and twelve torpedo 
boat destroyers, making the entire naval ex- 
penditure for the present fiscal year £15,000,000, 
The ostensible, as well as real, reason for this 
appeal to the British taxpayer is Russia’s re- 
cent announcement respecting her naval pol- 
icy. It illustrates the progressive, accumu- 
lative quality of militarism rampant. 

Next to Clara Barton, whom Senator Hoar 
calls ‘‘the first citizen of Massachusetts,’ Miss 
Jeanette Jennings ranks as the woman of 
the hour. The more one reads of her devotion 
to the wounded scldiers who were brought 
North on the transport Seneca, the greater 
one’s admiration for her as an individual and 
for women in general grows. And the deeper 
grows one’s wrath at the fact that so many of 
our soldiers should have been brought to this 
country under conditions which no self-re- 
specting animal should be forced to endure, 
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much less human beings, wounded unto death 
and craving comfort, fresh air and decent food. 


One of the best acts of the recent Congress 
was the creation of a commission to investi- 
gate the postal service of the country. Its 
chief duty will be to consider the charges 
which are made respecting the extortions of 
railroads for service rendered. But there are 
also many minor defects to be remedied which 
contribute to the deficit of $10,000,000 a year. 
A sub-committee of this commission, sitting in 
Boston during the last week, has given its 
attention to the use of pneumatic tubes in 
the transmission of mail from way stations 
to the central offices of our large cities and 
thence to sub-stations, and the defects of the 
law governing the transportation of second- 
class matter. 


Hobson, the leader of those who sank the 
Merrimac, whose exploit has been made thetext 
of a remarkable editorial by Maximilian Har- 
den in his paper, Die Zukunft (Berlin), in which 
he cites Hobson’s feat as an illustration of 
the superior military technique developed by 
democracy, superior to that found in Germany 
with its “feudal decay,” has been in Wash- 
ington, New York and Boston during the past 
week arranging for the salvation and reha- 
bilitation of two, if not three, of the sunken 
Spanish vessels belonging to Cervera’s fleet. 
He has gone about this new task with all the 
dash and sense of power so characteristic of 
the man, and wherever he has gone he has 
been recognized by the people and treated as 
a hero deserves to be. 


Hon. John A. Kasson, who is to be one of 
the five commissioners representing the 
United States in the forthcoming conference 
between the United States and Great Britain, 
is quite right in saying that the relations 
between the United States and Canada for 
the past thirty years “have not been worthy 
the name of statesmanship, rather they have 
been a reproach to the two nations. They 
have acted like quarrelsome neighbors living 
on adjoining farms and in constant friction 
over the line fence and the depredation of 
stock.’”” So much for history. ‘We want 
several things from Canada,’”’ he says, ‘and 
to get them will have to concede something.” 
So much for the future. If the other Amer- 
ican commissioners are as sensible, Anglo- 
American unity will be something more than 
a sentiment after the adjoufnment of the 
commission. 


Pres. A. P. Hepburn, at the meeting of 
the National Bankers’ Association last week, 
did the public a service in calling attention to 
the lamentable record of our presidents and 
governors of States in the exercise of execu- 
tive clemency, especially as revealed in their 
treatment of bank presidents, cashiers and 
others holding important positions in finan- 
cial institutions. The capture of Lewis 
Warner of Northampton, Mass., in Louisville 
last week, whose stealings from Northampton 
banks are now thought to have begun thirty 
years ago and have amounted to $640,000, will 
give a Massachusetts judge and jury an op- 
portunity to deal justly by the honest men of 
the commonwealth as well as by the eminent 
sinner who continues to boast that he was the 
most popular man in Hampshire County. It 
is to be hoped that after the judge and jury 
have dealt faithfully with him none of his old 
political cronies will dare to appear before the 
Board of Pardons seeking an abbreviation of 
his term of imprisonment. 





Rev. W. Hayes Ward in The Independent, 
commenting on the Alabama contest at the 
National Council, says: ‘‘ The main trouble is 
not in Alabama or Georgia, but in the North. 
Northern Congregationalists are to blame for 
the condition there. They have sent two soci- 
eties into these States, the one working for 
negroes and the other for white people. They 
have drawn the color line unwillingly, and it 
will continue to vex them until the work for 
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both races is put into the charge of a single 
society.”’ 





In Brief 


Never was there an army so eager to read as 
the one recruited and mobilized during the 
past three months, and never an army so en- 
dowed with letter writers. Far more valua- 
ble than the letters of the professional jour- 
nalist at the front are the letters from the 
soldiers who endured hardships, faced death 
and came out alive, which are now appearing 
in the press of the country. How the soldiers 
appreciate the home papers, or any journal 
which gives news and opinion, may be in- 
ferred from the letters of the Y. M. C. A. sec- 
retaries which we publish under our Army 
Literature Fund. 


Professor Sanday of Oxford, lecturing re- 
cently at Trinity College, Dublin, contended 
that both the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creed 
were the product of an earlier creed nearer the 
apostolic age. 


The appellate court of Rhode Island holds 
that Christian Scientists are not medical prac- 
titioners in the legal sense of the term. This 
decision will facilitate the arrest and punish- 
ment of these charlatans if they continue to 
defy the sanitary code of Rhode Island cities 
as they have done in the past. 


The Englishman who publicly asserted that 
our ships at Manila were victorious because 
they were manned by English gunners, and 
called for an investigation by the British ad- 
miralty officials, is the same ‘‘ congenital idiot’’ 
who in the Saturday Review refers con- 
temptuously to what he is pleased to call 
“the Nonconformist snuffle.’’ 


Pres. F, E. Clark of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor says that the recent Nash- 
ville Convention was a great one for many 
reasons, but first because it did so much to lay 
the ghost of sectionalism. With G. A. R. and 
Confederate veterans hobnobbing at Atlanta 
last week, and Spanish and American soldiers 
fraternizing in the clubs and saloons of San- 
tiago, who can say that man by nature is a 
vengeful creature? : 


The field secretary of the Missionary Soci- 
ety of Connectjcut, formerly the Connecticut 
Honie Missionary Society, has wisely sent to 
all the judges of probate and attorneys in the 
State a circular letter giving the legal titles of 
all the Congregational societies, together with 
the legal form of bequest to each, revised by 
a competent lawyer. This is in the hope of 
preventing mistakes in bequests intended for 
these organizations. Similar officials in other 
States might well imitate this example. 


While on his tour through Africa, inspect- 
ing the missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Bishop Hartzell won the co-operation 
of Cecil Rhodes and Earl Gray, members of the 
board of directors of the British South Africa 
Company, who have agreed to render financial 
aid to any schools and other philanthropic in- 
stitutions which the Methodist Episcopal 
Church may establish in territory within the 
control of the British South Africa Company. 
Large tracts of land have already been deeded 
to Bishop Hartzell. 


In a sketch of Dr. Jabez Bunting, whom it 
calls ‘‘a Methodist pope,” the London Chris- 
tian World tells a story of him which carries 
more than one moral. Ata conference when 
he was retiring from the chair, the presiden- 
tial election resulted in a tie between Mr. 
Slugg and another minister. Dr. Bunting 
asked whether one of the two would give way 
to the other. Mr. Slugg at once expressed his 
hearty readiness to concede the honor to his 
brother. ‘Then,’ said Dr. Bunting, ‘I give 
my casting vote to Mr. Slugg.’’ 


A minister settled over a New England city 
church, on leaving for his vacation, thus wrote 
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to a friend: “So I am in for a long vacation 
and hope to get back full of mew resources for 
the winter’s campaign. I have much to take 
hold of, many new lines of preaching and 
work I want todo. The old Book grows and 
grows upon me. Scores of subjects [ want 
togetinto. Ican’tcatchup. If it was Plato’s 
philosophy or somebody else’s science, or what 
not, I could get through with it and exhaust 
my theme. But it’s no use when it is the 
Bible I am dealing with. I can’t touch bot- 
tom, nor scale the peaks. I preached yester- 
day on keeping the good wine till the last, and 
it is always the last glimpse of the Book that 
is the best. The Christian life is better the 
further we go on in it.’”’ 


It should be noted that in the recent debate 
in the British House of Lords on the Benefices 
Bill the Earl of Kimberly, the Liberal leader 
of the House, admitted that disestablishment 
was his only solution for the evils which exist 
in the Anglican Church, while the Marquis of 
Salisbury frankly admitted that there was ‘‘no 
discipline in the Church of England, whether 
in morals or efficiency, whether in doctrine or 
ritual,’ which is consoling to those who do 
not admire the Episcopal polity, inasmuch as 
it proves that a closely articulated ecclesias- 
tical machine does not do the work most nat- 
urally expected of it. It must be aggravating 
to the hierarchy to have critics within and 
without the Establishment agreeing that the 
present drift is toward anarchy, and all for 
lack of courage on the part of the bishops. 


Zion’s Herald admits frankly that there is 
no justification for the continuance at the Peo- 
ple’s Temple, Boston, of the pastorate of Rev. 
James Boyd Brady. But it states some minor 
facts which explain and qualify the larger fact 
that he is permitted to remain. He is said by 
Zion’s Herald to be “an autocrat in his posi- 
tion ; he will neither be advised nor obey his 
superiors in the church.” It is also admitted 
by our esteemed contemporary that the itiner- 
ant economy of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
does not fully meet the necessities of the case. 
The cheering announcement is made, how- 
ever, that this is the last year of Dr. Brady’s 
pastorate with the People’s Temple, as the 
inexorable law of the denomination compels 
him to move on at the end of five years of serv- 
ice. Dr. Brady pleads guilty to indiscretion, 
and alleges undying devotion to Methodism. 


A Vermont pastor informs us that a letter 
has just come to him inviting him to send ten 
cents to assist in fitting up a hospital ship, 
and he is asked to forward four copies of the 
letter to his friends after he has made his 
contribution. He is especially entreated not 
to ‘‘ break the chain.’”’ His letter is numbered 
twenty, and it is proposed to have 100 links. 
He has arrived by calculation at the opinion 
that if there has been no break in the chain 
up to his link the United States Treasury has 
already received for postage over $36,000,000,- 
000, and an equal amount has been deposited 
in the treasury of the hospital ship, making a 
total considerably in excess of the entire 
wealth of the United States in 1890. Time is 
too precious for us to calculate whether the 
Vermont pastor is accurate in his arithmetic, 
but we commend his decision to ‘‘ break the 
chain,”’ and are glad to be the medium for 
notifying the originator of the chain that 
there is at least one Vermont Yankee who is 
an individualist in philanthropy as well as in 
other activities of life. a 


The chaplains of the navy and army are 
winning the admiration of the privates and 
officers for their personal valor as well as 
their devotion to their duties as spiritual ad- 
visers. Chaplain Jones of the Texas went 
through the battle of Santiago in a manner 
that won him the admiration of his men, and 
prior to that at Guantanamo he had landed 
and read the burial service over the marines 
who fell in the first conflict with the Span- 
iards. He stood beside the hastily constructed 
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graves, the bullets whistling all about. him. 
Chaplain Chidwick’s admirable conduct after 
the explosion of the Maine is a matter of his. 
tory. Rev. Dr. George R. Vandewater of St. 
Andrews Church, New York city, chaplain 
of the Seventy-First New York, was in the 
midst of his men as they made the famous 
charge up San Juan hill and is thus described 
by a private: 

There were a good many of us who didn’t 
think that chaplains were of much use in 
battle before we found out what soldiering 
meant, but now there isn’t a man of us who 
is left alive who doesn’t wonder what we 
would havedone without him. If there is any 
credit coming to the Seventy-First, there isn’t 
a man in it who will not share more than half 
of it with our chaplain, who shared all the 
bad and showed us that he was as brave as 
any of us and better than the best of us. 


Mr. S. B. Capen, in a personal letter, sums 
up his impressions of the National Council 
thus. ‘By universal consent it was the best 
ever held for real work done. It took notice 
of the great waste of church property and 
appointed a splendid committee to look after 
it. It acted wisely on ministerial standing 
and insisted that there should be no retro- 
grade steps from an educated ministry. It 
took a splendid step forward on the southern 
church question. It acted intelligently on 
federation, which was really the keynote of 
the council, federation among ourselves to do 
better missionary work, federation with other 
denominations that we may more speedily 
conquer the world. I think it was the best 
council because it did the most practical 
things, because it was free from ‘buncombe’ 
talk. We cleared up the docket and carried 
fewer things forward and those of value. 
There was a spirit of universal harmony.” | 
Possessing no legal authority to try professors 
for heresy, or discipline theological semi- 
naries, or anything of that sort the delegates 
acted so practically and unitedly in perfecting 
our denominational machinery that their 
action will have naught but a beneficent in- 
fluence upon all interests concerned, and be 
doubly influential because only moral in its 
authority. The record is a proof of the flex- 
ibility and strength of the polity. 


A correspondent of the Chicago Record, 
who journeyed to Santiago on the transports 
with the regulars and the volunteers who set 
sail from Tampa, describes the way in which 
the men wiled away the time. At night the 
chief occupation was singing. He says that 
“if you want several hundred or a thousand 
men to sing one song, that song must be either 
a hymn, a Sunday school song or the Suwanee 
River. . . . Almost every man in the fleet can 
sing the first verse of America. Nearly all 
can sing the first verse and chorus of Suwanee 
River. But when the leading singer starts up 
Rock of Ages, Hold the Fort, Just as I Am 
Without One Plea, or Jesus Loves Even Me, 
the chances are that every man on the ship 
will lift up his voice and sing the song with 
vigor, fervor and delight.” What a proof this 
is of the dispersion of gospel truth, in the form 


‘of hymns, throughout our broad land! How 


inspiring it must have been to have heard the 
melody that was wafted heavenward as our 
men sailed over the waters of the gulf to do 
chivalric deeds! A correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Transcript reports a member of the hos- 
pital corps as saying: “‘At Tampa and on the 
Olivette, where the first wounded (those of La 
Quasina) were attended, I found in the pocket 
or under the shirt of many a man a prayer- 
book, or a Testament, or a scapula and some- 
times a little cross.”” This bore out an obser- 
vation by the same correspondent on Sunday 
morning, July 3, when the two armies lay be- 
hind their guns and intrenchments, ready to 
spring at each other. The bells of the cathedral 
in Santiago rang out over the beautiful valley, 
and walking along our trenches one saw s0l- 
diers, one hand upon a rifle and the other hold- 
ing open a Bible or prayer-book. 
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The Eight-Hour Day 






By George Hodges, D. D., Dean of Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge 


The movement for an eight-hour day is 
essentially ethical, being in the direction 
of the betterment of manners and the 
increase of happiness. It is an endeavor 
to fulfill the word of Jesus, where he said 
that he was come “that we might have 
life, and might have it more abundantly.” 
It finds men spending almost the whole 
of life for a living, and desires to make it 
possible for them to spend some of it in 
the improvement of their minds, in en- 
joyment of the beautiful world, in the 
society of their families and in the priv- 
ileges of religion. The subject is there- 
fore one which is both attractive and pos- 
sible toa minister of the gospel, though 
he be ignorant, as I am, of the details 
either of economics or of business. Much 
that will be written by one so meagerly 
equipped will no doubt be foolish enough, 
but the elemental principles upon which 
the movement proceeds may neverthe- 
less be stated accurately. They are quite 
within that province wherein the minister 
is an expert. 

The first of these principles is that the 
most important factor in the industrial 
and social situation is not a machine, nor 
cren a sum of money, but a man. 

The difference in effectiveness between 
the navy of the United States and the 
navy of Spain at Manila and at Santiago 
consisted not so much in ships and guns 
as in men. It was discovered that the 
essential and critical element in the firing 
of a gun is the alertness, the discipline, 
the technical knowledge, the judgment 
and the valor of the gunner. The battle 
belongs, not to the military machine, but 
to the man who knows how best to use 
it. 

A nation composed as ours is, of peo- 
ple who have a voice in national affairs, 
cannot safely put anything in the place 
of honor which belongs to manhood. This 
nation is the people; its character is the 
character of the people; its destiny is 
bound up.with the present and the future 
of the people. It makes, therefore, a tre- 
mendous difference to us whether or not 
the citizens of this nation be self-respect- 
ing, intelligent and righteous men, with 
minds and consciences and wills trained 
and alert. Every ignorant or vicious cit- 
izen is a menace to the republic. Every 
mill in which men are so dealt with as to 
inake them useless or unworthy citizens— 
animals or slaves rather than men—is a 
garrison of the devil maintained against 
the nation. 

That which is true in the affairs of the 
nation, whether in war or in peace, is 
true also in the business of the shops 
and the factory. The essential quality of 
Success in trade or in manufacture is 
that which resides in man. Neither build- 
Ings, nor patented appliances, nor steam, 
hor electricity, nor the shrewdest plans 
Will avail unless they are administered 

by honest and efficient men. The output 
depends upon the men who put it out. It 
is in the interest of the manager and the 
owner that their work be done by streng, 
Willing, contented, well-fed, cheerful, in- 
telligent, conscientious men. Whatever 
18 against manhood is against the indus- 
trial prosperity of the nation. 





The second principle is that men in 
order to be men must have some leisure. 
They cannot have moral nor mental man- 
hood without it. 

It is significant that among the ten 
great laws of life which God gave the 
Hebrews when they began to be a nation 
was one which had to do with this matter 
of the hours of labor. The Fourth Com- 
mandment had a social and industrial 
purpose. It prescribed the proper length 
of a working week. Before that there 
had been a seven-day working week. It 
was now declared from heaven that men 
should labor only six days out of seven. 
Thus, at the beginning of that national 
life which was to play such a mighty part 
in civilization, the question of hours of 
labor was made fundamental to religion. 
God knew that no nation could be strong 
or wise or good if it labored seven days 
a week. 

Nothing can be plainer than that aman 
who lives like a slave will be likely to 
have the mind of a slave and to exhibit 
the vices of a slave. And to go to labor 
in the dark of the morning, to spend the 
whoie day under the eye of a taskmaster 
at monotonous labor which yields no op- 
portunity of human interest, and in which 
the workman can have no concern other 
than the wage which he gets for doing it, 
and, finally, to return home in the dark 
of the evening weary with work —thus 
to live is to live a slave’s life. This work- 
man has no chance to be a good citizen 
nor a good Christian. He has small 
chance to bea man. The manifold events 
and interests of the world, its sights and 
sounds of joy and wonder, its books and 
pictures, its places and people, its privi- 
leges, its ministries to mind and heart, 
do not exist for him. He is condemned 
to forego the whole of that which for us 
is almost the whole of life. We have 
life abundantly. Indeed, so pleasant and 
satisfying are the conditions under which 
we live that we are tempted to the griev- 
ous sin of prosperous indifference, to the 
heresy of Cain, who professed to have no 
responsibility for his brother. But he 
must work so hard and long that he has 
no strength nor time for the better part 
of life. 

These are the two principles upon which 
the movement for an eight-hour day pro- 
ceeds: that the most important factor 
in the life of the nation is a man, and the 
prime necessity and duty to guard men 
from that which is against their man- 
hood; and that an essential element. in 
the right life of a man is the possession 
of time, without which his manhood must 
be but a thin and stunted and fruitless 
thing. 

It is objected that men will not use 
their leisure time aright, that they will 
but make it minister to laziness and 
drunkenness, so that the last shall be 
worse than the first. And, truly, the 
working man’s Sundays and holidays 
make sometimes but a sorry argument 
for more leisure. That, however, is but 
the result of present lack of opportunity. 
A reasonable faith in human nature will 
answer this objection. Men with whom 


the school, the church, the library have 


no chance today, because they cannot 
attend to them, will, many of them, listen 
and be helped when life is so adjusted 
that they can. 

It is objected that such a shortening of 
the hours of labor will demoralize indus- 
try and bankrupt the employer. But 
previous abbreviations of the hours of 
labor have not resulted to the disadvan- 
tage of the employer. “ At every stage 
it has been conclusively ‘ proved’ by the 
manufacturers that the proposed new 
restriction of the hours of labor would 
deprive them of all margin of profit, 
would raise the price of the commodity, 
lower the wages of the workers, and de- 
stroy the export trade. Celebrated econ- 
omists were found to demonstrate that the 
whole economic advantage of the running 
of the mill at all lay exclusively in the 
‘last hour,’ and that its prohibition would 
involve accordingly the cessation of the 
industry. Yet the result has over and 
over again shown that manufacturers 
and economists alike were wrong. The 
hours of work have been successively 
reduced without diminution of produc- 
tion, fall of wages, rise of prices or 
slackening of trade.”’s As a matter of 
fact, it was found that men did more 
work and did it better in ten hours than 
in twelve. It was discovered, as some- 
one has said, that in the arithmetic of 
labor two from ten is not eight, but 
eleven. 

Mr. Mather, of the Salford Iron Works, 
employing 1,200 men at eight hours a day, 
finds that the men have produced more 
in the shorter hours than they used to co 
in the longer, owing, he says, to the “un- 
impaired and cheerful energy on the part 
of every man and boy throughout the 
day.” ‘We seem,” he says again, “to 
have been working in harmony with a 
natural law instead of against it.” 

Be this, however, as it may, the sole 
question which as citizens and Christians 
we would have answered concerning the 
eight-hour day is that which has to do 
with its relation to the needs of man. If 
men need it in order that they may live 
like men, it is the will of God, and God’s 
will shall prevail. 

We have of late decided a great ques- 
tion upon that basis. It was known 
beforehand that the war with Spain 
would cost us terribly. The economical 
arguments against it were decisive. But 
the ethical argument dismissed them all. 
The war was felt to be necessary for the 
sake of manhood, that our neighbors 
might live like men. The eight-hour 
matter must be met and decided on the 
same high principle. The interests of 
individuals must yield to the interests of 
the community. 





As long as the clergy abnegate their trust 
in so important a part of the leadership of 
divine offices as the choice of hymns and an- 
thems, surrendering their responsibility to 
choristers, precentors, organists and choirs, 
it will be more and more seen that these func- 
tionaries need a special training, spiritual as 
well as artistic, for a charge lying so close to 
the heart of public devotion.—Bishop F. D. 
Huntington. 
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Quiet Talks with Earnest People 
in My Study 


BY REV. CHARLES E, JEFFERSON, D. D. 
XIII, LIBERTY DEFINED 


No, that is not what I meant. Liberty 
does not mean license. A minister’s free- 
dom ends where the rights of his con- 
gregation begin. He has no right to say 
everything in the pulpit that chances to 
pop into his head. It is not his province 
to discuss political parties and measures, 
and harangue people on questions of 
political economy and physical science. 
He is a teacher of religion, and if he be- 
gins to manifest a sort of omniscience 
which compels him to expound every 
species of knowledge he is unquestion- 
ably insane and should be promptly dis- 
missed. 

Nor should he be allowed to preach 
even the text of the New Testament if his 
spirit is spiteful and bitter. A preacher 
is ordained to preach Christ, and no man 
preaches Christ who is not dominated by 
the spirit of love. A sermon is full of 
Christ if it is full of love, though the 
name of Christ is never mentioned in it; 
and a sermon, if captious and hateful, is 
of the devil even though the name of 
Jesus opens and closes every paragraph. 
Laymen have a right to rebel if their 
minister is not willing to speak the truth 
in love. ’ 

Nor is a clergyman at liberty to preach 
interpretations of Scripture which over- 
throw the conceptions of truth for which 
his pulpit stands in the community. 
There seems to be lamentable confusion 
at this point. Every now and then a 
clergyman appears who feels it to be his 
inalienable right to preach anything he 
pleases in any pulpit he is able to get 
into. If checked in his course he at once 
poses as a martyr, and the world—which 
has a strange fondness for martyrs— 
rends its raiment and throws dust on its 
head, and pours forth its stock denunci- 
ations of the ineradicable bigotry and in- 
expressible depravity of the Christian 
Chureh. All of which is exceedingly 
funny, and also pathetic. 

Now the fact is that a man of ordinary 
discernment and honesty will not attempt 
to become the pastor of a church whose 
fundamental doctrines he doubts or de- 
nies. To doso is impudence, if not some- 
thing worse, and deserves the condemna- 
tion both of sinners and saints. What 
right has a Roman Catholic to preach in 
a Protestant pulpit, and why should a 
Unitarian desire to smuggle himself into 
a Trinitarian pastorate? The chasm be- 
tween Romanism and Protestantism is 
deep and wide, and so also is the chasm 
between Trinitarianism and Unitarian- 
ism, and nothing is gained by attempting 
to conceal those chasms. A man is at 
liberty to make his home in any branch 
of the Christian Church whose creed his 
mind can accept and his heart rejoice in, 
but to steal as a teacher into a company 
of Christians whose basal tenets he dis- 
cards is the act of a thief and a robber. 
To cast such a man out of the place 
which he has usurped is not bigotry or 
tyranny, but beautiful and necessary jus- 
tice. There is the widest liberty of reli- 
gious thought in America, and, with our 
multiplicity of sects, there is no reason 
why any clergyman earnestly desirous of 
delivering a message should fail to find a 
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congregation willing to grant him all the 
latitude his soul may desire. It is no 
infringement of a man’s liberty to insist 
that he stay where he belongs. 

But in many churches there are petty 
tyrannies which ought to be abolished. 
The pastor of a church is by divine right 
a leader. As its executive head he is 
held responsible for the successful admin- 
istration of its affairs. A man who is 
held responsible for the conduct of an 
enterprise must be granted large liberty 
in the prosecution of his work. A gen- 
eral cannot be condemned for defeat if 
he is not permitted to lay out his cam- 
paign. A business manager who is not 
allowed to manage is not responsible for 
the bankruptcy which overtakes his house. 
A guide who is obliged to follow is no 
guide at all. A minister is not answera- 
ble for the outcome of his ministry if he 
is thwarted at every step by men who 
will not approve his methods or adopt 
and work out his suggestions. 

Many a minister is robbed of power by 
the unreasonable demands of his people. 
They demand church prosperity, and 
promptly vote down every measure which 
is likely to produce it. They lie down in 
the ruts of outgrown methods, and then 
berate the poor man who in vain urges 
them to move forward. They weight him 
down with the armor of his predecessor, 
and then stand amazed because he cuts a 
poor figure in fighting the foe. Every man 
must work in his own way, and so far as 
possible the church should endeavor to 
adjust itself to the temperament and ideas 
of its leader. 

The reluctance to back up the minister, 
so frequently met with in our churches, 
is due no doubt in part to the training 
which laymen receive in the business 
world. In business they lay down their 
own plans without advice or interference. 
They say to one man, “Come,” and he 
comes; to another, “Go,’’ and he goes. 
Such experience begets in many men a 
sort of absolutism which works mischief 
whenever it is introduced into the church. 
It is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of.a needle than for men of a certain 
type to accept graciously outside advice 
and recommendations or to co-operate in 
the execution of plans forged in the brain 
of another. The refusal of church mem. 
bers to subordinate individual wishes and 
purposes to the working out of a consist. 


ent and definite policy has crushed many . 


a minister and wrecked many a church. 
Jesus himself could do no mighty work 
among people who had no confidence in 
him, and unless laymen have sufficient 


confidence in their pastor to follow him . 


his ministry must be disappointing to 
them and disastrous to him. Brethren, 
if your minister is capable of leading, fol- 
low him. If he is incapable, hand him his 
resignation and secure his successor. To 
calla man your leader and then tie him 
hand and foot is action unworthy of sen- 
sible men. 

But here again liberty has its limits. 
Laymen have a right to help devise as 
well as to execute. It is not to be ex- 
pected that they will consent to be autom- 
atain the working out of ministerial ideas. 
If a minister is crotchety or autocratic or 
bull-headed, if he refuses to take laymen 
into his counsel, if he insists on having 
everything his own way and that, too, be- 
fore sundown, if he attempts, in short, to 
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be a czar, he need not be surprised to find 
some morning that his scepter is broken 
and that his throne has passed to another, 





A Home Missionary “Pro 

Tem.” in Northern Michigan 
BY REV. NEHEMIAH BOYNTON, D. D., DETROIT 

Our journey begins in‘one of the Soo 
line pride of the prairie trains. Its last 
stage, as comfortable as good companion- 
ship can make a ride over stumps in a 
wagon innocent of springs, ends in front 
of a log cabin on the white sand shores of 
Lake Superior. Will the home mission- 
ary pro tem. ever forget his first vision of 
the laughing, heaven-blue waters of that 
lake of marvelous beauty! Will he ever 
forget his visit in the humble log cabin 
on its shore, and will heaven ever stoop 
nearer earth for him than beneath that 
lowly roof where two of God’s choicest 
servants praise him day and night! The 
noble woodsman is convalescing from a 
severe illness; his face lights with evi- 
dent joy and his hand stretches forth in 
manly welcome to the stranger. Evi- 
dently something is on his mind, and he 
does not know just how to proceed in 
discharging his burden. Soon, however, 
he asks for his pocketbook, and one of 
those great, long wallets, in proportion 
inversely as the size of this nobleman’s 
cabin, is handed him by his dutiful wife. 
The sick man adjusts his glasses with 
that deliberate adjustment and dignity 
which betoken the imminence of impor- 
tant transactions; carefully he examines 
paper after paper which this leather strong 
box contains, till finding a legal document 
he hands it to his minister, a noble mis- 
sionary, saying, “I present you the deed 
of the land on which the parsonage 
stands!’”’ I was in the presence of a 
princely giver, who out of his meager 
resources had contributed three acres of 
his farm, redeemed from the wilderness 
by the sweat of his brow, that upon 
one corner of it the cabin parsonage 
might stand and on the other corner a 
church. Only a year ago this uplifted 
soul knew not God. Only a year ago, 
self-righteous, scornful and God forget- 
ting, he had been the most dangerous 
man in the region, not because of vices, 
for he was singularly free from these, 
but because of the strength of a char- 
acter that would not bow the knee to 
God. In a log church he heard the gos- 
pel from a, missionary’s lips; in a log 
church he dizst surprised all by rising 
and saying he desired to be a Christian ; 
then he astounded all by walking across 
the church and, holding out his hand to a 
man he had notoriously wronged, asked 
his pardon in presence of the entire as- 
sembly. Surely, thought the “home mis- 
sionary pro tem.,’’ no miuister has placed 
a brighter jewel in the crown of his re- 
joicing this year than the aged minister 
who led this strong man to Christ, and 
surely, too, no one whose abounding 
wealth has. permitted and inspired this 
year the erection of some magnificent 
cathedral in the heart of a great city has 
made an offering more prized in heaven 
than this bit rescued from the wilderness 
and laid upon the altar of God. 

But letters missive, regularly served in 
Congregational fashion, summon us toa 
council for the formation of a church at 
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nine o’clock in the morning. The village 
is generously supplied with log cabins, is 
a civilized lumber camp, and has pros- 
pects of permanency. The enterprising 
people have already a church building 
partly completed, in which the council is 
to be held. There are no windows, no 
doors, no plaster on the walls nor pews 
on the rough floors, but legs can easily be 


made from stumps and nail kegs, while . 


poards on top of these make excellent 
seats. The council, consisting of three 
churches and three individuals, finds that 
nine people propose to form a Congrega- 
tional church, eight by letter and one 
upon confession. In reply to the ques- 
tion, Why a Congregational church? the 
answer comes: first, because none of 
those uniting are Congregationalists, and, 
therefore, small jealousies would be im- 
possible; secondly, because thus far Con- 
gregationalists have been their only good 
Samaritans; and, thirdly, because of the 
thought that perhaps Congregationalists 
would help them finish their modest 
house of worship. When the council 
voted to be by itself the only available 
anteroom was out of doors, and as the sun 
was shining pleasantly upon the steps of 
the Catholic church, just over the way, 
the members of which had contributed 
nearly half the money for this Protestant 
church, the council adjourned hither and, 
under the shadow of the church of Rome, 
voted to form a Congregational church, 
the only Protestant religious organization 
in a radius of fifteen miles! God bless 
the brave and consecrated little company, 
prayed the home missionary pro tem.! 
And let all the Congregational people say, 
Amen! 

But now the whistling train bears us 
many a long mile to a glimpse of another 
phase of work, for we are to spend Sun- 
day with a brother who is bishop of a 
territory thirty miles one way by fifteen 
the other. For three years he has been 
the only representative of Protestant 
faith in this whole region. What has he 
done? In three years he has received 
100 people into the church; with the help 
of our Church Building Society he has 
erected two meeting houses and a par- 
sonage at a valuation of $3,500; and, best 
of all, he has so impressed himself on the 
whole region that no man has in this 
region the influence which is his, while 
by his Christian patience and earnest en- 
deavor he has lifted the tone of the civ- 
ilization and saved that section from 
practical barbarism. The privilege of 
preaching three times on Sunday in this 
field, and traveling thirty miles to do it, 
gave the home missionary pro tem. a new 
sense of the privilege of building on an- 
other man’s foundation by virtue of the 
Vision which was his of the other man. 
Riding next day with this same mission- 
ary, we stopped at a deserted lumber 
camp, where one family remained. The 
men were away at work, but the mother 
was at home. We entered, and the home 
missionary pro tem. noticed some diplo- 
mas on the rude walls in which the 
mother took great delight. During the 
conversation the missionary pastor sug- 
gested the scarcity of reading matter so 
far away from the village, and offered to 
send in some on his return. Whereupon 
the lady replied: “We do not take quite 
80 many papers this year as last. We 
take onlv eleven this year, among them 
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the Review of Reviews, the Washington 
Daily Post, the Youth’s Companion and 
the Ladies’ Home Journal.” 

The missionary pastor was so aston- 
ished that he immediately started to hitch 
up the horse, while to the missionary pro 
tem. the good lady remarked that she had 
five children: one in Government employ 
at Washington, one in State Agricultural 
College, two away at High School and one 
getting ready for West Point; and that by 
living in the woods herself and husband 
could do more for them than by incurring 
the expenses of city life. And the chil- 
dren of this family have been ministered 
to in the past years through a little home 
missionary church of our order half a 
dozen miles away. An exception? Yes, 
but these exceptions are more common 
than one would suppose in the forests and 
among the mines of our great country. 

The missionary pro tem. is home again 
at his work, but inspired anew by the 
truly wonderful things which he has seen. 
Now he knows from observation the in- 
fluence of a State superintendent on his 
field, and appreciates as never before the 
wealth of his privilege in laying founda- 
tions, the arduous nature of his exacting 
and body wearying work, the solace to his 
heart of the outpoured affection of the 
scattered peoples to whom he brings the 
message of light. Now the missionary 
pro tem. has experienced the luxury of 
frontier hospitality and is conscious vf a 
hitherto unnoticed fact, namely, that over 
and over again the religious life of small 
communities is shaped, fostered and cul- 
tivated by the untiring energy, the royal 
good sense and the daily sacrifice of some 
humble woman, who, while poor in this 
world’s goods, is rich towards God. Now 
he honors his brethren who are building 
up the waste places, congratulates them 
upon the effective work they are so 
quietly but so solidly accomplishing, al- 
most envies some of them their monop- 
oly of spiritual influence. Now he is 
eager to enter a vigorous protest against 
any restrictions upon this essential and 
blessed work, and a heartfelt plea for its 
enlargement everywhere, that citizenship 
may be established, the family saved, the 
nation emancipated, the world converted, 
and thus that the kingdom may come. 





Current Thought 


AT HOME 


Rev. Dr. J. G. Merrill of the Christian Mir- 
ror says that ‘‘the Portland National Council 
will be known as an emancipator. Little by 
little during the past thirty years the cords that 
have abridged the freedom of this organiza- 
tion had been drawn more and more tightly. 
Men whose very faithfulness was the source 
of a fatal bondage to rule and precedent were 
imperiling the future of the organization. 
The passage of a resolution which took out 
of the hands of such men the preparation of 
future programs, and put the shaping of the 
convocations of the future in the hands of a 
sub-committee closely in touch with the life 
of our churches, makes the outlook very 
bright.’’ 

Mr. Joseph Cook, in a letter to the Ticon- 
deroga Sentinel, asserts his belief that it 
would be wise to admit no acquired territory 
outside the continent to the Union as a State 
without the consent of two-thirds of our ex- 
isting States. He sees in the future a limited 
alliance among all English-speaking nations, 
and he hopes for the creation of an interna- 
tional tribunal for the settlement of all mat- 
ters of common interest to advanced nations. 
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Col. T. W. Higginson in Harper’s Bazar 
says: ‘‘ Our nationjis involved in a war the out- 
come of which we consider certain, but the re- 
moter consequences of which no man can meas- 
ure. One thing alone is certain, that we never 
can come out of it as we went in—a detached 
and isolated nation, without entangling alli- 
ances. At the very best we have made ourselves 
responsible for the conduct of alien races, 
speaking varied languages, having habits we 
are yet to learn. Like England in Egypt, we 
have taken hold where it is not easy to let go; 
in her case sixteen years have made it no 
easier. Let the most peace loving men in the 
United States take the matter in hand, they 
cannot put back this nation where it was 
three months ago. Strive as we may to with- 
stand the perilous fever of imperialism, we 
can never again lead, as a nation, the detached 
and comparatively irresponsible life we used 
to lead. To that extent the die is cast.” 


ABROAD 


Rev. Dr. J. Guinness Rogers in The Speaker, 
writing on Nonconformists and the New 
Anglicanism, says: “‘ The idea of the Anglican 
Church being made more Protestant may be 
dismissed as one of the wildest of dreams. 
..» It can hardly be denied, in face of innu- 
merable facts, that we are in the presence 
of a conspiracy to un-Protestantize the 
Establishment. ... We object to the state 
drawing any line at all. Butin the meantime, 
while it undertakes this invidious and un- 
righteous task, all citizens have a right to 
insist that those who are included within the 
zone of privilege should be subject to the 
authority of the law that reigns there. ... The 
duty of the hoar is to suppress the lawlessness 
which is abroad.” 

Diplomaticus, answering the question, Is 
There an Anglo-American Understanding ? in 
the July Fornightly Review, points out that a 
common racial origin, language, territory, 
history and religion ‘‘do not always consti- 
tute cohesive elements in a political sense. 
... The true test of racial affinity is when, 
as M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire has pointed out, 
besides a common origin, there is constancy 
of character.’’ He doubts whether the racial 
affinities of Great Britain and the United 
States have been strong enough to maintain 
a substantial idegtity of character. He points 
out that Great B n’s giving us a free hand 
to deal as we please with Ouba now is proof 
positive to him that we in turn must have 
made concessions and pledges to Great Britain 
which justify the assumption that already an 
understanding between the two powers exists. 

Mr. Arnold White, the acute London corre- 
spondent of Harper’s Weekly, taking it for 
granted that the annexation of Hawaii means 
that the United States has deliberatively en- 
tered upon a colonial policy, says: ‘‘ The opin- 
ion of several English statesmen, not given 
for publication under their names, but ex- 
pressed in the course of private conversation, 
is that America, as a whole, does not yet grasp 
the full significance of her colonial policy, 
and that the change in the great republic from 
a self-contained nation to one exercising sway 
over colonies and dependencies is scarcely ap- 
preciated as being what it is—a supreme event 
to be ranked with the greatest world changes 
of the last three centuries. . . . It is obviously 
to England’s more immediate interests that the 
States should be involved in the arrangement 
of a question that is more likely to be settled 
by the effusion of blood than by the slinging 
of ink. Whether such an entanglement would 
be to the interests of America is a matter on 
which Americans are the best judges. Eng- 
lishmen most competent to judge do not think 
that the new imperial policy will, in the long 
run, benefit the States.’ 





If a man thinks himself called to preach, 
and can find no one who wishes to hear him 
preach, he ought to decide that the inward 
call was misunderstood.—Rev. Dr. Washing- 
ton Gladden. 
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The Tenth Triennial National Council 


Some general impressions of the council 
may well begin this closing paper. It was 
notasmall council. That it should have been 
as large as councils held in the section where 
our strongest churches abound was, of course, 
not to be expected, but not a few of the dele- 
gates were surprised to see so large a repre- 
sentation from all parts of the country. If 
any section was lacking in adequate repre- 
sentation it was the Interior, but even this 
section had a good aggregate, while the New 
England States, New York and the Pacific 
coast had strong delegations. That of Con- 
necticut was especially large and influential. 

It was not insignificant in comparison with 
other councils in respect of its personnel or 
of the literary quality of its productions. The 
intellectual average was high and prominent 
men of the denomination, while not all here, 
were well represented. The papers, with 
scarcely an exception, were well thought out, 
carefully prepared and strongly presented. 

‘lwo or three characteristics may be men- 
tioned, apparent to any regular attendant to 
our National Councils. One is, that this coun- 
cil gathered with certain definite intentions. 
There was a general feeling that we had come 
too far to devote much time to trivial matters. 
The previous question, which Dr. Quint used 
always to oppose, was put more than once, 
and each time carried. Debate has been lim- 
ited to three-minute speeches wherever there 
was prospect of extended discussion. The 
keyword of the council has been federation. 
lt was the first word in the mouth of each 
new man picked up by the council train; it 
was in the mind of the people already on the 
ground and those arriving from other direc- 
tions; it has been so uniformly the thought 
and spirit of the body that when the almost 
revolutionary changes proposed by Dr. Lam- 
son and Mr. Capen were brought in the brisk 
discussion which was expected utterly failed 
to materialize, and the changes were unan- 
imously adopted without debate. A promi- 
nent Massachusetts layman says of the coun- 
cil: “This council will go into history as 
the best of all for the practical work and 
business done. It has not been all talk.’’ To 
this there is general assent on the part of the 
delegates. 

Another thing apparent has been the desire 
of the council for more freedom in future. ses- 
sions. Hereafter the man who prepares a re- 
port and does not come to read it will find his 
report referred to the printer in short order. 
Very few committees hereafter are likely to 
begin their reports with the recommendation 
that the committee be continued. The council 
is determined to clear the decks and leave room 
for action. 

As touching the program it may be said be- 
yond question that it was overloaded. It at- 
tempted too much. There was too little oppor- 
tunity for free discussion. Every session was 
full, and it was only by the most vigorous 
exercise of the moderator and the business 
committee that the sessions were kept from 
overrunning and almost overlapping. 


JULY 9, A. M. THE QUESTION OF THE MANUAL 


Business began with the report of the com- 
mittee on manual. After a running discus- 
sion, in which those who wished to make the 
manual a more absolute authority and those 
who desired more latitude in the practice of 
denominational customs expressed their senti- 
ments, the committee’s recommendation that 
‘this manual be regarded a standard in our 
churches and councils and that the formulas 
therein be generally employed” was finally 
displaced by the following substitute: “‘ That 
the manual be communicated to the churches 
as a trustworthy summary of approved Con- 
gregational usages.”’ 


At Portland, Ore., July 7-13 


THE PER CAPITA TAX 


Mr. G. Henry Whitcomb reported for the 
finance committee as follows: First, that the 
council authorize the treasurer to urge upon 
the State treasurers the necessity of immedi- 
ate action to collect and promptly forward 
their dues to the treasurer of the National 
Council. 

Second, that the annual per capita call upon 
the membership of our churches for the next 
three years be two cents per member per year, 
and also that an extra call of half a cent for 
one year, 1898-99, be made to pay the expenses 
of international council, to be held in 1899, the 
same as recommended by the provisional com- 
mittee. 

Third, they recommend that authority be 
given the treasurer, together with the regis- 
trar, to charge off such uncollectable dues as 
have been of long standing. 


CO-ORDINATION OF DENOMINATIONAL WORK 


The subject which was recognized by all as 
of supreme importance to the future of the 
denominational work was introduced in an 
able report by Rev. C. M. Lamson, D. D., and 
a thoughtful paper by Hon. S. B. Capen. Dr. 
Lamson summed up his report as follows: 


The committee find that most bodies that 
have considered the council question approve. 
They are of the opinion that the best and 
deepé@st interest would be awakened and con- 
served by holding one meeting each year in 
the East and one in the West, and that one 
should be of the society engaged in the various 
and wide foreign work, the other of the socie- 
ties engaged in the various and wide benevo- 
lent work in the United States. The consensus 
of opinion as reported to us is, two meetings 
rather than one, two rather than more. 

The charitable societies, through their ex- 
ecutive officers, have expressed some doubts 
as to the desire of the churches for union. 
All feel the difficulties in the way of a united 
administration, but all feel that there should 
be real union, as the work is one. The socie- 
ties unite to declare to the churches that their 
interests are different but harmonious notes. 
They ask the churches, Can this harmony be 
made more clear and effective by a union of 
meetings? After three years does the council 
plan of 1895 appear reasonable? 

There are evident reasons that any propo- 
sitions on the part of your present committee 
would be indelicate and presuming. A paper 
follows this report on a topic germane to the 
work of the committee on the relation of the 


_ benevolent societies to the churches, and after 


its presentation the whole question of the 
relation of the church to all the societies will 
be before you. The conclusion that we should 
meet together is an important but not a su- 
preme one. The necessary conclusion is that 
we work together, that every church work 
through every society, and that it be consid- 
ered un-Congregationa], un-Christian, to omit 
any, and that the real Congregational fellow- 
ship is a fellowship of faith and polity, but 
most of all a fellowshipin our great chari- 
ties. 


A synopsis of Mr. Capen’s paper follows: 

After showing that Congregationalists give 
more than any other denomination in propor- 
tion to church property, and that their gifts 
have increased more than the wealth of the 
country within the last forty years, Mr. 
Capen said that general dissatisfaction yet 
exists when we consider our missionary prob- 
lems. Several societies are in debt, and no 
comprehensive plan has been proposed to get 
them out of debt. We are not using the same 
enterprise in planning for the work of the 
churches as in planning for our private inter- 
ests. 

New methods must take the place of those 
which are out of date. There is a great multi- 
plication of objects calling for help, as great 


for foreign as for home work. Irresponsible 
solicitors demoralize our charities. A single 
church has twenty-one objects on the list 
calling for help. Consolidation and federa- 
tion of enterprises characterize the business 


‘movements of the present generation. Busi- 


ness interests have coymmon problems which 
can be worked out to advantage by coming 
closer together, therefore individual plants 
have grown into great corporations, and these 
are associated in local, State and national 
boards of trade. This movement has also 
developed specialists, each contributing his 
special knowledge to the general business of 
which his sphere is a part. 

This law of federation or consolidation 
should be applied to our missionary societies, 
Their work should be so presented as to 
appear as one. We should have one annual 
meeting for them all. As now managed, one 
set goes to the meeting of the American 
Board, another to the Home Missionary So- 
ciety and still another to the American Mis- 
sionary Association. Too much of a spirit 
of rivalry is cultivated. The churches regard 
these societies much as the retail merchants 
regard the competing jobbing houses which 
send salesmen into their territory. Weshould 
have the whole work planned by one com- 
mittee, agreeing on the amount needed and 
possible to raise for each society each year. 

But we cannot wisely interfere with the 
autonomy of any of our six societies. We 
shall raise more money and do more good by 
still having men who devote their energies to 
one feature of the common work and present 
it with the enthusiasm which only those can 
who believe in the supreme importance of 
their particular mission. 

As a step toward federation Mr. Capen pro- 
posed a central committee of fifteen on mis- 
sionary work, to be appointed as follows: 
five by the National Council, seven by the ex- 
ecutive committees of the six societies, one by 
the Christian Endeavor Soeieties, one by the 
Woman’s Board of Missions and one by the 
Women’s Home Missionary Societies. This 
committee should select a chairman and a sec- 
retary from its own number, serve without 
compensation, and be composed mainly of 
business men. This committee should make 
comprehensive plans to remove debts from the 
societies, try to induce every church to give 
something every year to each of the six socie- 
ties and organize similar committees in each 
State, representing local conferences. In 
each conference a committee should be or- 
ganized of such number as to leave each 
member responsible for not more than five 
churches. Each member should see that each 
of his five churches has some definite plan of 
missionary work laid out at the beginning 
of each year. This is substantially the plan of 
the national political parties. 

Under this plan a common literature might 
be provided, each church might have its own 
missionary committee, and each member could 
be personally reached. Great enthusiasm 
would be created if every church knew that if 
it gave its allotted portion there would be a 
forward movement each year, the denomina- 
tion working together as one army. Much re- 
lief would be given to the executive commit 
tees of the societies through the co-operation 
of the central committee. With the assurance 
that their plans would be carried out, for both 
economy and efficiency, they would work 
more heartily. 

Hon. H. Clark Ford of Cleveland presented 
the request of the Home Missionary Society 
for a joint annual meeting. Dr. W. E. Barton 
of Boston presented a like request from the 
Education Society. The entire matter was 
referred to a committee, which adopted Mr. 
Capen’s recommendations, and added this: 
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Your committee further recommend to the 
officers of the various benevolent societies 
that they consolidate their anniversaries in 
what is known as the council plan, putting 
two each year, one in the East, and the other 
in the West, alternately. 

Also that the dividing line be between the 
foreign work, as represented by the A. B. C. 
F. M. and the A. M. A. on the one hand, and 
the remaining four grouping together on the 
other hand. 


The council elected the following its six 


members of the committee of fifteen on co- 
ordinate work of our six societies: Hon. S. B. 
Capen, Massachusetts; Rev. C. E. Jefferson, 
New York; Hon. R. E. Jenkins, Indiana; 
Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, Michigan; Col. C. 
A, Hopkins, Massachusetts; Mrs. H. S. Cas- 
well, New York. 
JULY 10. THE SEKMON 


On Sunday we sat at the feet of Rev. A. J. 
Lyman, D. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., and had a 
masterly discourse, ennobling and inspiring all 
who heard it. He struck the lofty keynote of 
the higher union possible to differing breth- 
ren in their common loyalty to Christ—‘‘ Christ 
our Peace ’’—the spirit of mediation in modern 
Congregationalism. The opportunity of diver- 
gent intellectual opinions is the opportunity of 
this higher peace, while to Congregationalists 
especially, as the most Protestant of the Prot- 
estants, comes the peculiar call in the provi- 
dence of God to illustrate the spirit of such 
mediation in our time. ‘‘ ‘He is our Peace,’ 
not the peace of surrender or compromise but 
the peace of the higher mediation—the peace 
of the transformed sword, for a mediator must 
be a swordsman first. The sword of rational 
and righteous conviction coming first, as Christ 
foretold, inaugurates at last the era of the 
higher peace—the peace of the ‘new man,’ 
the union on higher levels between elements 
of good which on lower levels had been divided. 

. Not by shifty evasions, not by timorous 
concessions, not by patchwork compromises, 
but by justice in both directions at once, by 
patient and broad discrimination and sympa- 
thy, with no sacrifice of personal conviction or 
individual power, it shall yet invoke and evoke 
the loftier ideals of Christian fellowship. We 
must first conquer ourselves and adjust our- 
selves to each other if we would conquer the 
world, 

“Two flashes of ogntrary kinds of power 
unite in that high harmony. The desirable 
thing is not to surrender our convictions but 
to broaden them so as to include sympathy, 
so as to recognize and assimilate the good 
which is mixed up with the evil which we 
oppose... . Let us eonverge upon Christ, and 
converge by climbing, expecting to’ find him 
not down on the levels of partisan controversy 
but on the nobler ridges of truth.’ 


JULY 11. THE SOCIETIES’ WORK CONSIDERED 


The work of the American Missionary Soci- 
ety was first presented in a strong paper 
by See. C. J. Ryder. Further addresses 
were made by Rev. Elijah Horr, D. D., and 
Rey. Lewellyn Pratt, D. D., of Connecticut. 
Rey. William E, Barton urged the claims and 
discussed the work of the Education Society. 

Mr. Samuel B. Capen, in presenting the re- 
port of Rev. Dr. George M. Boynton on the 
work of the Sunday School and Publishing So- 
ciety, spoke earnestly and effectively of the 
work that society is doing. The most inter- 
esting portions of the address of Dr. Strong 
of the American Board were those relating 
to Turkey, China and Japan, where our 
work has promise of great harvests, despite 
peculiar difficulties. Dr. Cobb of the Church 
Building Society presented a report straight- 
forward and spicy. 


THE RALLY FOR MISSIONS 


Monday evening was given over to addresses 
by Rev. Drs. Joseph B. Clark, C. M. Lamson, 
George C. Adams and Amory H. Bradford on 
the work of home missions, and by Colonel 
Hopkins and Rev. J. L. Fowle of Cesarea 
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on foreign missions. Dr. Adams’s declara- 
tion that we have been wasting much of the 
money given to home missionary churches, 
and should more stromgly support city 
churches, brought a protest from a home 
missionary, who thought it easy for an East- 
ern pastor, who had never been a home mis- 
sionary, to say such things; but D>. Adams 
replied that he had been a home missionary, 
and had never had a pastorate away from the 
West. 
AS TO SECRET SOCIETIES. 

Rev. William H. Davis, of Newton, Mass., 
gave the report of the committee on secret 
societies. Quoting from the North American 
Review of May, 1897, he showed that there are 
about 70,000 secret organizations with a mem- 
bership of over five millions. Their expendi- 


‘tures for a single year, including benefit gifts 


and claims, are estimated at $941,000,000. The 
committee held that the attitude of the church 
toward them should be courteous and Chris- 
tian. It should study them carefully, should 
be discriminating and considerate in its judg- 
ment. Such an attitude will render more 
effective the protest which the church must 
make against those organizations which 
menace the moral and social life of the com- 
munity, and will enable the church to recog- 
nize and meet the social hunger which such 
organizations reveal. : 

The committee recommended the passage of 
the following resolution : 


Resolved: That while we gratefully recog- 
nize the fraternal and philanthropic purpose 


‘of many of these secret organizations, we 


deem it the privilege and the duty of the 
church to meet, in more generous and Chris- 
tian ways, the social needs of the neighbor- 
hoods in which they are organized, to the 
end that whatever tends to Jower the social 
and moral tone of the community may be met 
and supplanted by the higher social service 
and warmer Christian fellowship of the 
church of God. 


This the council accepted with the follow- 
ing amendment or interpretation: 


And by discrimination we mean, drawing 
a clear line of demarcation between those 
organizations which represent social and 
commercial aims, and those whose vows of 
membership threaten the civil and moral 
welfare of.the community and menace in 
various ways the justice of the courts or the 
oaths of public office. Against such possibili- 
ties of abuse and peril the church must stand 
in vigilant and courageous protest. 


This was counted by the council a final de- 
liverance on this subject, and the committee 
was discharged and the topic dropped from 
the council’s list. 


RELATIVE TO TEMPERANCE 


The committee on temperance and moral 
reform submitted two reports on the Anti- 
Saloon League, one approving the work of the 
league, and the other providing for a repre- 
sentation from the council at the meetings of 
the league. The report gave rise to a lively 
discussion, some members declaring that the 
council should not appoint representatives to 
any extra Congregational body ; the others de- 
claring that we ought to take our place with 
other denominations in favor of united work 
for temperance. 

The resolution adopted was: 


We recommend 

1. That this body co-operate by the appoint- 
ment of a representative on its national board 
of directors with the American Anti-Saloon 
Leagae. 

2. The appointment, as requested, of a com- 
mittee of ten to represent this body in the 
next national convention of the league. 


STANDARDS OF MINISTERIAL CHARACTER 


The topic discussed by Prof. A. L. Gillett of 
Hartford on Tuesday afternoon was The Ne. 
cessity of High Standards of Ministerial Char- 
acter. It was a clear, able, stimulating paper. 
The minister, he said, must square his life to 
the standard of absolute integrity. It is a 


higher standard than is demanded of men in 
any other calling. The materializing trend of 
modern life makes it harder for the minister 
to maintain this standard. No other employ- 
ment has shared so little in the general ad- 
vancement of wealth as the ministry. The 
minister is often required to adopt an increas- 
ingly expensive scale of living, is conscious of 
steadfast toil and reasonable ability, but his 
income is likely to grow less while that of 
men in other professions increases. 

It is easy for a man to get into the ministry, 
hard for him to get out of it. With the back- 
ing of some clergyman of tolerable reputation, 
astonishingly easy to secure, crudeness of 
thought and unripeness of Christian experi- 
ence are no barriers to his ordination. But if, 
conscious of failure, he turns to some other 
calling, his abandonment of his profession is 
regardéd as intimating some moral delin- 
quency. 

But the minister ought to be in his business 
only because of a divine call to be there. He 
ought to be conscious that a distinct obliga- 
tion is laid upon him by God to preach the 
gospel. This consciousness of a divine com- 
mission, of being set apart to a peculiar serv- 
ice in winning men from the power of sin and 
caring for souls—this only can set on the 
character the stamp which shall make the 
personality dynamic of salvation. 

Every true minister is appointed to reform 
the life of the individual and of the commu- 
nity. He is prepared for this service by two 
things inseparable—training and consecra- 
tion. Character is both the key to knowledge 
and its goal. Short cuts to the ministry bring 
into it men whose characters have not been 
rounded and hardened by thorough intellec- 
tual discipline. The question is not whether 
training can.take the place of piety, character 
and practical efficiency. The question is, 
Can these realize themselves without the 
thorough training? The ministry can never 
secure the respect it requires if men generally 
are persuaded that ministers lack the virility 
which is willing to endure hardness for the 
sake of the discipline which alone makes large 
success possible. 


REPORTS FROM THE SEMINARIES 


Reports from our theological seminaries fol- 
lowed. Andover was called, but did not re- 
spond. Mr. John E. Warren of Maine re- 
ported for Bangor Seminary. He told of the 
discontinuance of the English course. Rev. 
G. 8. F. Savage, D. D., reported for Chicago, 
telling of a prosperous year with a hopeful 
outlook. Prof. E. K. Mitchel reported the 
most prosperous year in Hartford’s history. 
Prof. H. C. King of Oberlin reported the 
dropping of the English course, the retire- 
ment of President Fairchild, who has been 
succeeded by Professor King, from the chair 
of systematic theology, and the increased 
qualifications required for entrance and grad- 
uation. 

Prof. George Mooar of Pacific read a brief 
report, which had been prepared by Professor 
Lloyd. Rev. E. 8. Williams read a paragraph 
which Professor Mooar had omitted, com- 
mending in high terms its senior Professor 
Mooar. Rev. Charles Ray Palmer reported 
for Yale. He characterized in severe terms 
the reports which have been circulated against 
the university. He reported marked gains 
in sociological study. The Lyman Beecher 
lectureship was described as an increasingly 
important feature. 

These reports were of unusual merit. With- 
out exception they were terse, clear and full. 
The moderator stated that he had never heard 
reports from the seminaries so satisfactory. 
lt was voted that at the next council we have, 
instead of reports, a paper on our seminaries, 
to be followed by a discussion of their work 
by the council. 


JULY 12, PLANS FOR FEDERATION 


The committee on federatiou and comity re- 
ported that “‘we hail with delight the desire 
for closer fraternal relations between our 
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English brethren and ourselves, and suggest 
the appointment of a committee of seven to 
ascertain more fully the wishes of our Cana- 
dian brethren” for closer denominational 
union. The same committee was empowered 
to act for the council looking toward a Chris- 
tian conference of different denominations in 
1900, and to receive overtures for closer union 
from other denominations. On motion of Rev. 
A. F. Pierce of Connecticut the same commit- 
tee was authorized ‘to make proper overtures 
to the Methodist Protestant churches, not 
only for the purpose of closer federation, but 
with a view to organic union.” 


THE PROPERTY OF ABANDONED CHURCHES 

Rey. Irving W. Metcalf read a paper on 
How to Save the Property of Abandoned 
Churches, and recommended ‘that national 
and State home missionary societies in grant- 
ing aid to churches secure some legal claim to 
the property of such aided churches,” and that 
individuals making .special gifts to churches 
receiving aid from the Church Building 
Society provide that it be included in the 
society’s trust mortgage. 

On the recommendation of the committee on 
the Gainsborough church, a committee was ap- 
pointed to secure £1,000 for the payment of 
one-third of the debt of that church, with the 
recommendation “that any plan adopted shall 
not involve any specific increase of the gen- 
eral call upon the denomination to be made 
for its usual purposes.’’ The committees on 
gambling and similar reforms reported, had 
their reports adopted and were discharged. 
There was general satisfaction in the clearing 
of the decks of the council’s future programs. 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


The Tuesday evening session began with 
an address on The Church and Social Prob- 
lems, by Rev. William E. Barton, D. D., of 
Shawmut Chureh, Boston. The address was 
followed by a discussion by Rev. E. G. Updike 
of Wisconsin. Miss Mary E. Collins gave a 
brief and interesting address on Indian work, 
with a strong plea for the support of Indian 
mission work. Rev. W. H. G. Temple of 
Seattle spoke on The Congregationalism of 
the Twentieth Century. He prophesied an 
increase of Christian love, a return to simple 
faith in the Bible, a Christian democracy, 
free.pews and a spirit evangelistic, mission- 
ary and fraternal. 


CITY EVANGELIZATION 


The report on city evangelization was pre- 
sented in three sections. Prof. Graham Tay- 
lor’s paper was read by Rev. A. W. Hazen, 
Rev. Dr. Henry A. Stimson’s was read by 
Rev. Cyrus Richardson, and Rev. John Col- 
lins’s was read by Rev. E. S. Williams. 

Dr. Stimson’s report said: ‘‘ A crisis seems 
to have come in the development of American 
life. New and strange responsibilities are 
crowded upon the nation, whether we are 
ready to accept them or not. Meanwhile 
municipal life and municipal administration 
have become chief and most potential, and 
we seem least competent to deal with them. 
They are the cruz of our civilization. In the 
good providence of God just at this time when 
the need is greatest, and Christianity is meet- 
ing its severest strain, new methods of doing 
our work are found ready to our hand, and 
the folly and sin of selfish isolation are giving 
way to the new experience of the joy and 
strength of generous helpfulness and a true 
and thoughtful and considerate brotherhood. 
The strong are beginning to look, not upon 
their own things, but upon the things of 
others, and to help the weak. The command 
of Christ is coming to be recognized, not to 
love the world, but to love one another, and 
the New Testament test of true discipleship 
is beginning once more to be applied—‘ We 
know that we have passed from death unto 
life because we love,’ not sinners, but ‘the 
brethren.’ The crucible heat that is to melt 
the obstinate metals of a wicked and gainsay- 
ing world is this Christian love for one 
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another, become so generous and so intense 
that it not only beareth all things, endureth 
all things and thinketh no evil, but it never 
faileth, even when it finds itself called upon 
to give up not its money only, but the flower 
of its membership, if need be, to establish a 
weaker church, even to the extent of having 
to say, ‘It must increase and 1 must de- 
crease,’ ’’ 

Mr. Collins, in his report, suggested that 
in every city there should be a Congregational 
city evangelization union, comprised of pas- 
tors, ex officio, accredited delegates from 
every Congregational church, with other 
members added from time to time from the 
general membership of the churches. 


THE CONTESTING ALABAMA DELEGATIONS 


The most spirited debate of the council was 
that called forth in settling the contest be- 
tween rival delegations from Alabama. The 
association, representing 20 churches, 18 of 
them cqlored, with about 1,500 members, sent 
two delegates, and the State convention, rep- 
resenting 80 white churches and 2,500 mem- 
bers, sent one delegate. The committee on 
credentials, Rev. Morton Dexter, chairman, 
after carefully considering the issues involved 
and giving a hearing to both parties, reported, 
giving a historical statement of the rise of the 
two organizations, and the action of past Na- 
tional Councils relative to the claims of the 
two bodies. It pointed out three courses of 
action open, and recommended that the coun- 
cil refuse admission to both delegations, that 
pending the adjustment of mutual relations 
the matter of reports of the churches to the 
Year-Book remain upon the same basis as 
during the last three years, and that in view 
of the “‘high personal worth” of the brethren 
sent as delegates from the association and 
convention, and in recognition of the honora- 
ble service which they have rendered to Con- 
gregationalism in Alabama, they be invited 
to sit with the council as honorary members. 
The three courses of action outlined by the 
committee were as follows: 


1. The council may admit the delegation of 
one of these two rival bodies, rejecting that 
of the other. But your committee, after the 
most conscientious study of the case, feels it- 
self unable to determine which delegation has 
the better claim for admission upon the whole, 
and declines to recommend this course. 

2. The council may admit both delegations, 
allowing to each half a vote. This action, 
however, would leave the difficulty just where 
we found it. No advance towards a solution 
of it would be made. It doubtless would em- 
barrass the next National Council as it is 
embarrassing this one. Two equally repre- 
sentative and authoritative State bodies should 
not be recognized by the council in the same 
State. 

3. The council may reject the claims of each 
delegation. This is the third time that the 
Alabama churches have brought their differ- 
ences to be settled by the National Council. 
Upon each former occasion they were re- 
minded that it is their privilege and duty to 
harmonize their own differences. But they 
seem to have made no progress towards har- 
mony, nor is there any reason to suppose that 
the admission of either delegation, or of both 
delegations, by this council would have any 
other result than to continue the present un- 
satisfactory condition of affairs. It is time 
for the National Council to be relieved of the 
necessity of giving attention to the subject 
with no results. 


The council discussed this report at three 
sessions. Prof. George W. Andrews of Tal- 
ladega stated the case of the association, and 
Rev. A. T. Clark that of the State convention. 
Rev. H. H. Proctor of Atlanta contributed 
powerfully to the discussion in a moving de- 
scription of the caste spirit which still pre- 
vails in Alabama, and the treatment which 
the colored had received from their white 
brethren. A substitute for the first recom- 
mendation of the committee, introduced by 
Rev. Dr. William Hayes Ward, at first met 
with rejection by the council, but was finally 
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accepted by the credential committee, recom. 
mended by them and adopted by the council 
by a vote of 119to 19. It reads thus: 


Your committee therefore recommends that 
neither of these organizations be recognized 
as now being the State body, and that the 
Congregational churches of Alabama be ad. 
vised to unite in a single State body, on the 
basis of representation of each church by 
pastor and delegate, according to the ‘usage 
now generally prevalent in our churches 
throughout the country. 


JULY 13. THE LAST DAY 


The last day of the council came almost 
with a surprise. Its only formal address was 
by Sec. H. A. Hazen on The Future of Eccle- 
siastical Councils. He affirmed that the con- 
ciliary system has a future. He admitted cer- 
tain abuses such as a tendency to the spectacu- 
lar, the invitation of too large a proportion of 
individuals, occasional packing of councils, 
and a failure in frankness and honesty. He 
predicted a broad and healthy development 
of the conciliary system, and a wider and 
more benign influence. 

The council was busy to the last and re. 
tained to the end its penchant for accomplish- 
ing its ends by parliamentary short cuts. It 
must be admitted that some rulings were 
hardly in accord with parliamentary law, but 
they were all fair, sensible and in the interest 
of accomplishing the council’s business. One 
of the council’s special traits was its refusal 
to allow resolutions to be encumbered by 
amendments. When debate had gone far 
enough to develop the sense of the body, the 
matter was invariably recommitted. This 
method prevailed to the very end. A motion 
to recommit was carried under the very drop 
of the gavel, and the recommitment accom- 
plished its end. 

The most spirited discussion of Wednesday 
was over the Bible Society. The request 
came from Massachusetts that it be accorded 
an annual collection from our churches. ‘This 
proposition brought out criticism of the soci- 
ety’s financial statements, of its unwilling- 
ness to print the Revised Version and of the 
chapter headings of some books, which, as 
alleged, are unscholarly, misleading and in the 
nature of a commentary. The resolutions 
adopted recommended the collection but after 
repeated recommitment were made strong 
enough to suit the council. 

Other business matters were finished in 
short order. The approaching hour of noon 
saw the council docket cleared. The commit 
tee on resolutions, through its chairman, Rev. 
B. A. Newton of Massachusetts, brought in 
its report, and the council prepared to dis- 
solve. An interesting incident of the last 
hour was the introduction of Rev. John Smith 
Griffin, who organized the church at Oregon 
City, the first Congregational church west of 
the Rockies, and the exhibition of the original 
book of records. Mr. Griffin was invited to 
the platform and the council rose in honor of 
his presence. The closing words were spoken 
by Dr. Noble and Mr. Ackerman, grateful, 
tender, heartfelt words of farewell, followed 
by a touching prayer by Dr. Noble. 

All delegates agree in their praise of Port- 
land hospitality and of Mr. Ackerman and the 
people of his church. No praise is too high 
for them and the spirit in which they have 
performed their arduous and manifold duties. 
And there is unanimous agreement concerning 
the council. In the judgment of all it has 
been one of the ablest, most businesslike and 
efficient of all our great national gatherings. 


THE IMPORTANT NEW COMMITTEES 


The following was appointed as provisional 
committee for 1898-1901: Hon. A. H. Well- 
man, Massachusetts; Rev. Cyrus Richardson, 
New Hampshire; Rey. E. C. Moore, Rhode 
Island ; pastor or a representative of enter- 
taining church; Hon. C. D. Wood, New York; 
Rev. S. H. Virgin, New York; Rev. Asher 
Anderson, Connecticut, with officers ex officio 
of National Council. 
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It was further voted that the provisional 
committee be requested at its first meeting to 
appoint as a sub-committee on program Rev. 
Cyrus Richardson, Rev. Asher Anderson, the 
pastor of entertaining church, Hon. C. D. 
Wood and Rev. F. A. Noble. 

The council appointed the following as its 
delegates to the International Council, to be 
held in Boston in September, 1899: Rev. A. 
w. Ackerman, Oregon; Hon. W. E. Hale, 
Illinois; Rev. C. S. Mills, Ohio; Hon. J. B. 
Angell, Michigan; Rev. Harmon Bross, Ne- 
braska; Hon. Lucius I. Warner, New York; 
Rev. Henry A. Hopkins, Missouri; Hon. 
©. Vincent Coffin, Connecticut; Rev. F. E. 
Clark, Massachusetts; Pres. M. H. Buckham, 
Vermont. W. E. B. 





India and Its Problems 
BY REV. J. P. JONES 


The chief concern and the appalling fact of 
India during the last six months has been 
neither war nor famine but plague. In the 
number of its victims it stands no comparison 
with its sister scourge, famine, but it has 
caused more discontent among the people and 
more worry tothe government than any famine 
known. The people protest against being sub- 
jected to the requirements of the most advanced 
science of health and oppose to the death the 
most elementary and necessary laws of sanita- 
tion. It is the motive and madness of the 
Mutiny over again. And it reveals some of 
the mighty obstacles which Great Britain has 
in the governing of this strange land. All do 
not know that the people of India are consti- 
tutionally dirty, insanitary and, what is more, 
that they are religiously so. 

Though India was in ancient times known 
to the West, it was not until four centuries ago 
—just after Columbus discovered America— 
that it was rediscovered as a commercial mar- 
ket and as a grand field of adventure for 
Europe. What Spain did for the western con- 
tinent Portugal, in the person of Vasco da 
Gama, did for the eastern. The fourth cente- 
nary of the coming of the doughty Vasco has 
just been celebrated in England, Portugal and 
India. A few months ago I had the pleasure 
of worshiping in the old church at Cochin, 
which was at once erected upon the establish- 
ment of Portuguese power in this land. 

It was in this building that Vasco da Gama 
was buried; and there are today within its 
sacred precincts a large number of tombstones, 
one side of which commemorate Portuguese 
dignitaries and the other side the relatives of 
sacrilegious Dutchmen, who died a couple of 
centuries later—when they had routed their 
western rivals and had established their power 
and appropriated their churches there. As an 
illustration of the irony of history these relics 
of suecessively defunct powers are now rev- 
erently cherished by a third foreign govern- 
ment, and at the side of monuments of its own 
dead. Within this new era of four centuries 
India has enjoyed more real blessing from a 
decade of English than a century of any other 
rule, 

The Brahmo-somaj of India somehow man- 
ages well to advertise its importance in the 
eyes of America. I learn more of the au- 
gust character and success of this movement 
through American papers than in any other 
way. During the days of the famous, but 
erratic, Chunder Sen it possessed life and en- 
ergy. It even established a theological semi- 
nary and sent forth to various parts of the 
land preachers of its cherished gospel of ec- 
lecticism. Christian missionaries felt for a 
time that it revealed a strong drift towards 
our faith, and that it would surely land many 
of its adherents ultimately in the Christian 
fold. That hope has not been realized. There 
are now two radical defects in the movement. 
It is a purely subjective and eclectic religion, 
if we may use this word in reference to the 
movement, and adopts as its own some of the 
worst elements of Hindu philosophy. It is 
also an aristocratic affair. Ina land of teem- 
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ing millions, whose vernaculars are many, 
the voice of this so-called faith is uttered in 
a foreign tongue—the English. Its influence 
among the higher and cultured classes is good 
and broadening, but it cannot be said to have 
its face turned largely toward Christianity 
today, nor to afford much hope to the Chris- 
tian missionary. 

During the last two months Kodaikanal— 
that lovely hill sanitarium which the mis- 
sionaries of the American Board opened over 
half a century ago in South India—has been 
the resort of more than two hundred mission- 
aries. They constitute a cosmopolitan body 
of Christian workers, representing seven na- 
tionalities, thirteen missionary societies and 
twenty-one missions. During this season they 
have conducted a convention for the deepen- 
ing of spiritual life. These meetings were 
led by Dr. W. W. White, who is now return- 
ing to Chicago to resume his connection with 
the Moody Bible Institute, after a couple of 
years’ successful work as a Bible teacher and 
inspirer of youth in this land. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that he may find it within his 
power to gratify his own and the desire of 
many missionaries of all societies by return- 
ing ere long to India to establish a Bible insti- 
tute on the lines of that conducted at Chicago. 
Many missionaries have united in a formal 
request to him thus to devote his days to 
India. 

A few days ago our American company here 
was saddened by the death of Dr. S. B. Fair- 
bank of the Mahratta mission. He had spent 
more than half a century of his beautiful life 
in India and in behalf of her redemption. He 
was a missionary of rare devotion and of 
sweet simplicity of character. He will long 
be remembered as a brother and a father be- 
loved, and his deeds of love, which were many, 
do follow him. 

At a conference to discuss missionary in- 
terests a brief résumé of the results of mission 
work by the C. M. S., Church of England, mis- 
sion in Tinnevelly was given. This is one of 
the oldest and most successful of India’s Prot- 
estant missions. In that large field one out of 
every fourteen members of the community is 
a Protestant Christian. Almost every town 
and village in the district contains a Christian 
church or prayer house. I preached a year 
ago to an intelligent native audience of over 
1,200 Christians at the center of that mission. 
In another place has been erected the largest 
and finest Protestant church in the land. In 
order to reach it we had to travel through a 
sandy waste of seven miles. But it is filled 
with an audience of more than 1,000 native 
Christians every Sabbath. These people, 
though they have come from the lowest classes 
of society, are today much in advance of the 
Hindus in education and culture. Among 
them are not a few university graduates and 
a host of matriculates. Woman has been 
wonderfully elevated, thousands of that sex 
being well educated and some of them now 
aspiring to a collegiate education under the 
influence of their recently established college 
for women—the first of its kind in India. 

The character of their faith is rapidly im- 
proving, as is amply proven by their outgoing 
efforts for others. In illustration of this there 
is a teacher with a large family whose heart 
was stirred within him at the sight of the 
heathenism of the large town in which he 
labored. He determined to lay aside a por- 
tion of his salary monthly so that he might 
purchase a hall to which the heathen might 
be called together for evangelistic addresses. 
When he had saved Rs. 700 (about $200) he 
brought it in a bag by night to the missionary, 
begging that his name might not be revealed. 
This man afterwards started a Bible distrib- 
uting society, supported by native effort, and 
at present keeps two catechists busy, not only 
in distributing Scripture portions, but also in 
preaching in the neighboring villages. 

There are other evidences on all sides that 
there is developing among many of the Chris- 
tians of that field a robust and an outgoing 
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faith which will tell more and more in the 
regeneration of the heathen. 

The place of Congregationalism in the re- 
demption of this land is not an unworthy one. 
At this sanitarium at present there are repre- 
sentatives of four Congregational missions, 
whose aggregate of converts today is over 
100,000 souls. I do not think that any other 
denomination, save. the Church of England, 
can make so favorable a showing in the land. 
A broad view of India’s missions, and a deep 
view, too, can bring no discouragement to a 
true servant of God in the land. 





In and Around Chicago 


Educational Changes 

The educational commission appointed by 
Mayor Harrison has made a preliminary re- 
port, which is said to have the approval of 
many of the most prominent educators in the 
country. Its suggestions are likely to arouse 
a good déal of interest. Some see in them a 
purpose to put the board of education entirely 
under the control of the Democrats, while 
others are not unwilling to discover in it a 
sincere desire to benefit the schools. Some 
of these suggestions are that the membership 
of the.board be reduced from twenty-one to 
nine, that the appointment be for four years, 
after the present year three going out annually, 
that their duties be purely legislative, that 
only three standing committees be formed— 
business, finance and schoolhouses—that the 
latter committee have power to erect school- 
houses without reference to the Common 
Council, that the superintendent be appointed 
for six years at a salary of $10,000 a year, 
and that he be not subject to removal during 
this term save for incompetency or bad be- 
havior, that there be a business manager for 
the same period, and at the same salary, and 
that his duties be chiefly executive, that a 
commercial high school be established, that 
more kindergartens be provided, that efforts 
be made to increase the number of male 
teachers in the high schools by paying them 
higher salaries than women receive for the 
same work, that text-books be free, and that 
a stronger compulsory attendance lew be 
secured. As President Andrews has accepted 
the office of superintendent, it is expected 
that these and a good many other changes 
will be introduced into the management of 
the schools. Mr. Lane has been chosen as- 
sistant superintendent, and is said to approve 
many of the proposed changes. Teachers are 
to be examined hereafter as to their physical 
condition as well as to their intellectual ac- 
quirements. 


Hard Times for Bankers 

Mr. E. S. Dreyer, a private banker who 
went down in the wreck caused by the failure 
of the National Bank of Illinois, about two 
years ago, has at last been sentenced to the 
State’s prison at Joliet for an indefinite period. 
His crime was the embezzlement of $315,000 
belonging to the funds of the West Side Park 
System. Though treasurer and expected to 
pay on demand, his defense was that inas- 
much as he allowed interest on deposits, he 
had a right to invest them as he chose, and is 
not, therefore, responsible for their loss. 
Before sentence was passed, he said to the 
court that he was a poor, unfortunate man, 
but certainly not a criminal. Mr. Spaulding, 
it will be remembered, is another banker who 
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Population of Chicago 

In spite of the times, this city continues to 
grow. According to the school census, which 
is regarded as trustworthy, there are now 
1,851,588 people in Chicago, 945,868 males and 
903,720 females. This is a gain of 234,953 the 
last two years. The West Side leads with a 
population of over 844,000. The South Side 
comes next with a population of 680,000, and 
the North Side brings up the rear with a few 
less than 327,000 people. The North Side has 
been hindered in its growth by a lack of trans- 
portation facilities. With the completion of 
the elevated road it would seem as if its 
development would be more rapid. Certainly 
there are nowhere more attractive sites for 
homes than on the north shore of the lake. 
Dr. Dowie Again in Trouble 

For several months very little has been 
heard of Dr. Dowie. He has held his meet- 
ings as usual, and his hotel and printing press 
have received the usual amount of patronage. 
But neither the dailies nor the pulpits have 
had much of late to say of him. It would 
seem as if they thought it better that his fad, 
if it be a fad, should die out quietly rather 
than be persecuted out of existence. Never- 
theless whispers of irregular proceedings have 
been heard again and again, and now comes 
a judgment against the doctor in Judge 
Gower’s court for $2,000 and interest, in favor 
of Miss Orpha Black and Mrs. Mary C. Staf- 
ford. The doctor’s defense was that he had 
considered the money a gift and in no sense 
a loan! 
Methodists and Canteens 

Dr. Arthur Edwards and D. D. Thompson 
of the Northwestern Christian Advocaé are 
leading in a campaign against the so-called 
“canteen order,’’ which not only permits the 
sale of liquor to soldiers in the army but may 
detail soldiers to deal out or sell to their asso- 
ciates. It is plain that the order is not in the 
interests of temperance. From letters received 
from bishops and men prominent in the church 
and well acquainted with the workings of the 
order and the temptations it introduces, it is 
evident that Methodists are alive to the dan- 
gers to which our volunteers are exposed while 
this order is in force. It is to be hoped that 
other denominations of Christians will join 
them in a petition to the army authorities to 
rescind the order and to take measures to pre- 
vent any of our soldiers from forming intem- 
perate habits. 
Board of Trade and Washington Park Races 

John Hill, Jr., has been chairman of the 
Board of Trade’s committee on ‘bucket shops. 
He has done good work there and has received 
pay for it. He is also a member of the Civic 
Federation and has been very much in earnestin 
trying to prevent gambling and pool selling in 
the city. With his zeal there has been no inter- 
ference till now. Inasmuch as the Washington 
Park races, revived after four years’ cessation, 
are largely supported by pool selling, and in- 
asmuch as many Board of Trade men are mem- 
bers of the Washington Park Association, Mr. 
Hill has found it difficult to prevent pool sell- 
ing at the races. Patrons of the races insist 
that Mr. Hill shall take no measures to prevent 
it. Mr. Hill, however, proposes to do his duty, 
and has therefore resigned his position on the 
Board of Trade, and the salary which goes 
with it, and has determined to stick to the 
Civic Federation, where he receives no pay 
save that which is found in a good conscience. 
It is hard to see why pool selling should be 
permitted at popular race courses and prohib- 
ited in down-town saloons. Mr. Hill has the 
sympathy of a large number of Board of 
Trade men. The mayor assures Mr. Hill of 
his sympathy and assistance. 
Subjects of Chicago Sermons 

It is interesting to run over the list of sub- 
jects which the regular Chicago ministers are 
now preaching upon. Most of them are sug- 
gested bythe war. For example, an Episcopal 
rector preaches upon Alaska and Cuba, or Gold 
and Patriotism, and strives to show that 
whereas a year since our young men were eager 
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to go to Klondike for money, they are now ani- 
mated by the higher and stronger motive of 
patriotism, and are thus making it manifest to 
the world that the heart of the country is pure 
and full of love for thenoblest ideals. Another 
minister preaches on Fighting for Right, and 
declares that the present war against Spain 
comes nearer to the standard of righteousness 
than any in history. Another, taking his les- 
son from the Spanish defeat at Santiago and 
quoting General Toral’s statement that the 
mistake of the Spanish authorities was in 
allowing the Americans to land, draws as the 
lesson he would enforce the danger of giving 
place to the enemies of the soul and thus per- 
mitting them to intrench themselves within us. 
Bishop Fallows has been preaching on God in 
History, and while pointing out evidences of 
this which come to us from the past, bas called 
attention to those at present which show that 
God is governing the universe, as Franklin said, 
through his providence. Even visiting minis- 
ters find it difficult not to speak on topics which 
the war seems to render practical and oppor- 
tune. FRANKLIN. 


In and Around New York 


The Third Commandment and Tammany 

It was an odd turn—an official of the present 
city administration suggesting a law against 
swearing. Being introduced into the munici- 
pal lawmaking body, it passed unanimously, 
and after Aug. 15 the man who in public breaks 
the Third Commandment may be arrested for 
so doing. It is but just to say, however, that 
not much profanity is heard in this city, and 
that for the prevention of the little there is 
public opinion is behind the new law. 


Ploating Hospital Work . 

The pioneer floating hospital for sick babies 
is taking upon the waters of New York bay 
during this trying weather upwards of two 
thousand patients aday. There have been a 
larger number of very sick patients than 
usual this year, and at an earlier date than 
ever before known. The land hospital, located 
on Staten Island, is crowded to its utmost. 
Charitable persons give memorial trips, eleven 
of these having been given so far this season. 
A station of the Penny Provident Fund is on 
the floating hospital in order to teach con- 
valescents to save. It is an encouraging sign 
that the deposits have been larger this year 
than ever before. 

The Work Among the Soldiers 

The International Young Men’s Christian 
Association committee has now in its Army 
and Navy Christian Commission 135 workers 
in 65 tents, besides some chaplains on auxil- 
iary cruisers and at the Leiter and other hos- 
pitals. It supposes it has already sent two 
workers and a tent to Porto Rico with General 
Miles. The outfit was dispatched to Santiago 
before that city fell. The transports were not 
permitted to land, but were sent on to Porto 
Rico. By this fortune of war the commission’s 
workers go with the expeditionary army itself. 
Additional tents are to be sent to Santiago as 
soon as possible, the one there now being quite 
insufficient. The committee is none too well 
supplied with funds. Very few of its contri- 
butions so far have come from persons not 
actively identified with some church, showing 
that it is not those who talk of advanced re- 
ligious ideas who step into financial gaps, but 
rather those who practice the old-fashioned 
and safe ones. The workers who went to Ma- 
nila were, at the suggestion of the War De- 
partment, or at least of some high officials of 
it, fitted out with a uniform similar to that of 
a lieutenant. There are loud cries for more 
tents at Santiago, and similar demands will 
come from Porto Rico. But the committee 
admits that the first covsideration will have 
to be money to maintain existing work. 
Education 

The New York State Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is to begin in September a 
most important advance in Bible study meth- 
ods. At present associations do as they indi- 
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vidually please about both lesson and method, 
and this rule hoids in all associations through- 
out the country. Five conferences have re- 
cently been held by New York State secre- 
taries. Rev. Dr. Ballantine, formerly presi- 
dent of Oberlin, but now instructor at the 
Springfield Training School, has been at most 
of these conferences and will give three 
months of his time each year to the new 
methods to be tried in this State. These con- 
ferences decided that upon the association 
rests, in a peculiar sense, the responsibility 
for undertaking to give Bible instruction to 
young men, and that the kinds of Bible study 
best fitted to accomplish the four objects 
which it deems wisest to try to attain are: 
(1) for a comprehensive grasp of the Scrip- 
tures, a study by books according to the in- 
ductive method; (2) for the development of 
Christian character, devotional Bible study; 
(3) for training in personal work, a study of 
the methods of Jesus and inspired men in 
personal interviews; (4) for the winning of 
unconverted men, evangelistic study. A 
scheme for Bible study department has been 
devised along these lines. It is the intention 
to have uniform lessons and methods pursued 
in all associations of the State and to employ 
as far as practicable experienced instructors 
to supervise the work. Among these supervi- 
sors will be Dr. Ballantine. The last Sunday 
in September has been fixed upon asa Bible 
rally day. Two terms per year have been 
fixed, beginning in October and ending in 
March, with a holiday recess. 


The Tribune Fresh Air Fund 

The Tribune Fresh Air Fund’s preparations 
for another summer of wholesale well-doing 
to the children of New York’s poor began 
several months ago. They are now bearing 
fruit. Already over two thousand of the 
neediest and most deserving ones have been 
sent to the country for two weeks of fields 
and woods and fresh air. Many more are 
leaving daily, and twenty-four hours are 
seldom allowed to pass without the departure 
of one or more parties. All of the regular 
homes are kept filled with children, and, in 
addition, the people of the country villages 
have been as kind as usual in inviting them 
to their own private homes. The result has 
been a most gratifyingly large and continuous 
stream of little sons and “‘daughters of the 
tenements” escaping from the hot city for a 
short but joyful fortnight. The day excur- 
sions up the Hudson to Excelsior Grove are 
taking place as usual every two or three days, 
and, through their agency, 4,310 mothers and 
children have, up to this time, enjoyed a day 
on the water who otherwise would not have 
obtained it. 

The methods of the Tribune Fresh Air 
Fund’s work remain practically the same as 
they have since the work began in 1877. The 
children are carefully chosen by city mis- 
sionaries, who know the families intimately 
and all are poor and sadly in ‘need of 
fresh air. Every child must pass a rigid med- 
ical examination, and it is ascertained that 
all are well behaved. The most sickly are 
sent, if possible. In the country the private 
homes of people who have voluntarily invited 
children are always in the best open farming 
country. The large homes are also well situ- 
ated and managed by capable attendants. 
The transportation is obtained from the rail- 
roads and steamboat lines at generously low 
rates. The fund is supported entirely by con- 
tributions, every cent of which is used for 
expenses of transportation and homes. No 
salaries are paid by contributions. 

It need scarcely be said that the change 
from hot, close and unhealthy tenements to 
the open fields works wonders in a poor child 
who has been always imprisoned in the city- 
When this great good is done to each of thou- 
sands of children the far-reaching beneficence 
of the work may be seen. Camp. 





Good taste rejects excessive nicety ; it treats 
little things as little things.—Fénelon. 
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THE HOME 
“Loved by Everybody ”: 


BY S. BRAZIER 
{In the Egyptian room at the Boston Museum of 
Fire Arts are a number of tablets of the poor made 
of common clay. The hieroglyphics impressed 
upon them record the occupations but not the names 
of the deceased. One of them reads: “ Keeper of 
the offerings to Khem and to Isis, in the service 
of Amenophis. Pronounced true. His wife, lady of 
the temple, loved by everybody.’’) 
Carved in the granite rock the deeds 
Of ancient Egypt’s kings are told. 
The records live while thrones decay, 
And earth and time are growing old. 


Amid these archives writ in stone, 
A tablet, just of common clay, 

The story tells of one, unknown, 
And yet of higher worth than they. 


She swayed no scepter, wore no crown, 
But lived with those of low degree. 
“The lady of the temple, loved 
By everybody ’”’—that was she. 


Oblivion blotted out her name. 
No more of her will e’er be known. 
Her loves, her joys, her griefs, her cares 
Are hid. This record lives alone. 


if she were fair, or famed, or gay, 
Or grave, no tablets now recall. 
“ The lady of the temple, loved 
By everybody ’’—that is all. 


Sweet lady, down time’s long-drawn aisle 
Your fragrant memory survives ; 

And hearts grow kinder when they know 
Your kindness gladdened human lives. 


so in all ages, in all lands, 

Does time the same sweet tale unfold. 
Into endearing, loving deeds 

The heart of woman coins its gold. 





Family Manners 


BY MARGARET E,. SANGSTER 


(ur manners in the family are very apt 
to be the sincere expressions, as they are 
tlie unconscious revelations, of our pre- 
vailing and dominant states of mind. 
Character is indicated by the tricks of 
speech and of gesture, the tones of voice, 
the politeness or the rudeness of daily de- 
portment, and by a hundred small things 
which are automatic, things of which we 
take no note, perhaps of which we are 
quite unaware. Just as a habitually gen- 
tle and controlled person has a quiet and 
serene face, and as a tempestuous and un- 
restrained nature writes its record on the 
countenance, so the manners of a family 
set it apart as well bred or the reverse, 
and the family air stamps each individual 
of the clan. 

Why do people residing under the same 
roof gain a certain resemblance? Origi- 
nally, it may be, their features were cast 
in different molds; they started in being 
unlike, but time and familiarity, and an 
incessant process of unconscious imita- 
tion, has brought about a marked similar- 
ity, so that the loving husband and wife, 
after years of daily intercourse and com- 
mon interests, actually look alike, with a 
subtler and more spiritual likeness than 
the mere surface resemblance of kinship. 

When the overwrought and overtired 
mother scolds her fractious ehild, allow- 
‘ng her fretfulness to sharpen her accents 
and speaking with the stormy emphasis 
of anger, she does not mean permanently 
to influence her Tittle one’s manner, but 
she is doing so nevertheless. The child 
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grows querulous, reflecting the nervous 
susceptibility to strain which makes the 
mother unamiable. Placidity, serenity, a 
tranquil calm of strength and sweetness 
in combination seem to have vanished 
from many homes wherein people are 
hurried and worried, distraught and care- 
laden. 

Our manners may help to control our 
minds. So subtle is the connection be 
tween body and spirit whenever we can 
absolutely require of the former perfect 
repose, the repression of impatient move- 
ments and of irritated speech, the spirit 
gains time to conquer itself, and finds its 
lost poise. To go alone, sit perfectly still 
and refuse to allow even so much as a 
frown or a pucker upon one’s face, tq do 
this when circumstances are peculiarly 


‘ trying, or when one is aware that weari- 


ness will presently degenerate to cross- 
ness, may save one from a humiliating 
outbreak, and add permanently to the 
stock of self-control which we all need as 
capital for life. 

Family manners, apart from the rela- 
tions of parents and children, which imply 
a reciprocal consideration, are apt to 
suffer from too much candor. We speak 
with great plainness in the circle of our 
own kindred; we comment too freely on 
foibles; we express the contrary opinion 
too readily and with too little courtesy. A 
slight infusion of formality never harms 
social intercourse, either in the family or 
elsewhere. 

Beyond this too common mistake of 
an over-bluntness and brusque freedom 
in the manners of a household in some of 
our homes there is a greater fault, even a 
lack of demonstration. There is the deep- 
est, sincerest love in the home, the 
brothers and sisters would cheerfully die 
for one another if so great a sacrifice were 
demanded, but the love is ice-locked be- 
hind a barrier of reserve. Caresses are 
infrequent, words of affection are seldom 
spoken. It may be urged with truth and 
some show of reason that in the very 
homes where this absence of demonstra- 
tion is most marked there is complete 
mutual understanding and no possibility 
of doubt or misgiving and, so far as it 
goes, this is well. But often young hearts 
long unspeakably for some gentle sign of 
love’s presence—the lingering touch of a 
tender hand on the head, the good-night 
kiss, the word of praise, the recognition 
of affection. Older hearts, too, are some- 
times empty,.and many of us, younger 
and older, are kept on short rations all 
our lives, when our right, on our Father’s 
road to our Father’s house, is to be fed 
with the finest of the wheat, and enough 
of it, just as those who ate manna in the 
wiltlerness had always an entire provi- 
sion, not a stinted supply. 

Another suggestion which should not 
be overlooked is the importance of polite- 
ness to the little ones. To snub a small 
laddie needlessly, to order about a child 
on errands here and there, instead of civ- 
illy preferring a request as one does to an 
older person, in each case is an invasion 
of the rights of childhood. The child to 
whom everybody practices politeness will 
in turn be himself ready to oblige and 
agreeable in manner, for the stamp of the 
family is as plainly to be seen on us every 
one as the stamp of the mint on the coin, 
and it is as indelible for time and why 
not, also, for eternity ? 
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Seven Great Hymns of the 
Middle Ages 


BY JANET SANDERSON 
IV. THE CELESTIAL COUNTRY 


It was a time when the souls of the 
saints were saddened. It was the first 
half of the twelfth century and the evil 
conditions of the age caused great lamen- 
tation among the holy monks. Hildebert, 
Abelard, Bernard of Clairvaux and Peter 
of Cluny sorrowed over the wrongs of the 
church and the world. But it was also 
the occasion of the noblest and purest of 
Latin hymns. 

There was another Bernard among these 
holy brothers—Bernard of Cluny, of 
whom very little is known. He was borh, 
according to some authorities, at Morlaix 
in Bretagne, to another at Morlas in the 
Pyrenees, while another states that he 
was of English birth. His great poem is 
addressed to Abbot Peter of Cluny, which 
fixes the period of writing somewhere be- 
tween 1122 and 1156. It contains 3,000 
lines and is divided into three books. Its 
verse is pedantically called “ leonine hex- 
ameter,”’ and in the preface Bernard de- 
clares that nothing but the special inspira- 
tion of the Spirit of God enabled him to 
employ it through so long a hymn. A 
great part of the poem is a bitter satire 
on the evil condition of the times, of the 
corruptions of the barbarous age. There- 
fore he called it De Contemptu Mundi, 
because of the contempt he had for the 
foul world in which he was forced tv live. 

This poem was brought to light when 
Matthias Flacius Illyricus searched all 
the libraries of Europe for material to 
use in his Catalogus Testinm Veritatis 
(Catalogue of Witnesses to the Truth), in 
which he sets forth.the sins and greediness 
of the Court of Rome on the Lutheran 
side of the great controversy. The poem 
was then reprinted at least six times, 
or rather that part of it which served 
his purpose. These copies are very rare, 
but the Boston Public Library has one 
among its treasures. Trench attributes 
its first publication to this time (1556), but 
an old history, Histoire Litteraire de la 
France, says: ‘This work was drawn from 
the dust in 1483 and its publication was 
achieved on the tenth of December of the 
same year gt Paris. The Protestants, 
eager to gather everything which appears 
unfavorable to the Church of Rome, have 
since multiplied the editions.” 

De Contemptu Mundi is one of the 
most difficult of Latin hymns to translate, 
owing to the peculiar character of its 
verse. Dr. John Neale, however, has 
overcome this difficulty and given us the 
first part of the first book, a ringing 
translation called The Celestial Coun- 
try. In it we find the familiar hymns, 
“Brief life is here our portion,” “For 
thee, O dear, dear country ”’ and “ Jerusa- 
lem, the Golden.” ‘‘ As a contrast to the 
misery and pollution of earth,’ says 
Neale, ‘the poem opens with a description 
of the peace and glory of heaven of suth 
rare beauty as is not easily to be matched 
by any medieval composition on the same 
subject.”’ It tells of freedom from oppres- 
sion: 

Then there from bis oppressors 
The Hebrew sha | go free; 
and many lines breathe of a sweet peace: 


The peace of all the faithful, 
The calm of all the biest. 
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We hear the angel choir in the ‘ unceas- 
ing minstrelsy” and the chorus sing- 
ing in the lines: 

And there the band of prophets 

United praise ascribes. 
A beautiful garden is spread out before 
us in the lines: 


And through the sacred lilies, 
And flowers on every side, 
The happy dear bought people 
Go wandering far and wide. 
Grief is turned to pleasure: 


Such pleasure as below 
No human voice can utter, 
No human heart can know. 
Another verse is full of beauty: 
And in the land of beauty 
All things of beauty meet. 
Some one has said the hymr “turns 
upon the heavenly homesickness,” and 
is it not the wail of a homesick and heart- 
sick pilgrim who sings: 
O sweet and blessed country 
Shall I ever see thy face? 
O sweet and blessed country 
Shall I ever win thy grace? 
and again: 


For thee, O dear, dear country, 
Mine eyes their vigils keep; 
For very love beholding 
Thy happy name they weep. 
To thee my thoughts are kindled, 
And strive and pant and yearn. 


Perfect satisfaction is found in the lines: 


The mention of thy glory 
Is unction to the breast, 
And medicine in sickness 
And love and life and rest. 
Some stanzas are sparkling with gems: 


With jaspers glow thy bulwarks, 
Thy streets with emeralds blaze. 
The sardius and the topaz 
Unite in thee their rays. 
The verse: 


O, none can tell thy bulwarks 
How gloriously they rise. 
O, none can tell thy capitals 
Of beautiful device, 
suggests an architectural beauty not even 
dreamed of here below, while the vision 
of the heavenly city, with its halls and 
thrones and conquerors, is familiar to us 
in Jerusalem, the Golden. 

All hymnologists agree that no hymn 
of medieval origin has won such favor as 
Dr. Neale’s translation. In 1885 The 
Celestial Country was the seventh in rank 
of all the favorite English hymns. It is 
good to know, too, that thes€verses have 
soothed the dying hours of many of God’s 
servants A striking instance is told by 
a Mr. Brownlow in a memoir called A 
Little Child Shall Lead Them, where he 
says that the little one suffering untold 
agony would lie without a murmur or 
motion while the whole 400 lines were 
read. 

Dr. Neale, born in 1818, was a scholar 
at Cambridge, afterwards entered the 
ministry of the Church of England and 
soon became an advanced ritualist. He 
founded a training school for nurses 
called the Sisterhood of St. Margaret. 
He was very poor and wrote his stories 
for children to furnish him with means 
of living. But Dr. Neale’s fame as a 
hymn writer will live longest, for he drew 
the attention of the church to her oldest 
and richest treasures of praise as they are 
found in the Greek and Latin tongues. 
To this scholar of Cambridge, hardly less 
than to the monk of Cluny, we are in- 
debted for one of the sweetest and most 
comforting poems of the Christian faith, 
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A Three-Million-Dollar Book 


BY GEORGE E. WALSH 


The present war with Spain has stirred 
up many an otherwise indifferent boy 
and girl to read the histories of our naval 
conflicts and military campaigns on land, 
and at all the libraries the demand for 
such books is unique in the history of the 
institutions. There is one histery, how- 
ever, which will not be accessible to the 
average reader, but in the present crisis 
some facts about this most expensive 
book in the world may be of general in- 
terest. 


The book to which I refer is the official: 


history of the Civil War. Before it is 
finally completed it will have cost our 
Government about $3,000,000. Probably 
no other book in the world ever cost one- 
tenth of this enormous sum. Rare edi- 
tions of Dickens, Thackeray or Dante 
cannot touch this history in the matter 
of cost. It is true that the history is 
composed of 112 volumes of massive pro- 
portions, but that does not alter the fact 
that it is one continuous story—practi- 
cally one book. 

This latest reminder to us of the enor- 
mous expense of war is probably justi- 
fied by circumstances, for its publication 
brings out clearly all the details of the 
war according to the latest reports from 
leading participants on both sides, and it 
will tend to settle definitely disputed 
points of that great historical drama. 
The official history will be complete and 
authoritative, and all future writers must 
appeal to it as a final resort. The atlas 
which accompanies the book contains 
171 plates, illustrating the important 
forts, campaigns and battlefields. These 
pictures are nearly all taken from photo- 
graphs, and are not the ideal conceptions 
of an artist. Therefore they have the 
value of accuracy. 

The printing and binding of this ex- 
pensive book has cost the Government 
over a million dollars up to date, while 
more than another million has been spent 
in salaries, rent and stationery, for the 
purchase of photographs and private pa- 
pers of individuals. The work is not yet 
finished, but in a year or two a copy of 
the great undertaking may be looked for 
in all of the leading libraries. Less than 
100,000 copies will be printed at first, for 
it is not expected that the demand for it 
will be enormous. While the book will 
be authoritative, it will contain much 
that is very dry and uninteresting to the 


average reader, and hence will never be’ 


very popular. 

In one consecutive history may be 
found all the war material and reports 
of commanders of armies, corps, brigatles 
and regiments deposited in both the Fed- 
eral and Confederate State archives. 
As both sides of the struggle will have 
free representation in the work the 
history cannot be said to be impartial. 
South as well as North tells its own 
story. As the joint production of the 
two great sides in that war it will make 
for a better understanding between these 
two sections of our country. It will be 
a book that a whole—one and indivisible 
—nation can contemplate with pride and 
honor. Even though it cost $3,000,000 it 
will more than repay the seemingly enor- 
mous outlay, for it will leave for future 
generations a complete, impartial ac- 
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count of our greatest national struggle, 
thereby preventing biased opinions and 
prejudices from being handed down. 





An Adirondack Romance 


BY MARY E, ALLBRIGHT 
CHAPTER III, 


That first afternoon at Welcome was 
spent by Doris in exploring the woods 
and waters in the immediate vicinity of 
the camp. A light, safe boat was detailed 
by the Judge for her special use, and the 
“five elderiy men” at once tacitly formed 
themselves into her faithful bodyguard. 
Their hearts were completely won by her 
simplicity and by her perfectly transpar- 
ent delightin the new surroundings. Mrs. 
Stanton opened her eyes at the sudden 
gallantry of ‘‘those bears,” as she was 
wont amiably to characterize her hus- 
band’s friends. She had not yet learned 
that habitual selfishness will turn away 
or destroy the very recognition and cour- 
tesy which it demands as a right. 

Toward evening the wind changed and 
it blew in cold from the lake. There were 
whitecaps and the water was rough for 
a rowboat even between Welcome and 
Baggs’s, the boarding camp on the oppo- 
site point. Mrs. Stanton shivered and 
complained, bundled up in an afghan and 
a fur cape, but to Doris the sudden change 
was like a stimulant, making the blood 
tingle in her veins and rush to her cheeks. 
As she stood with the little company out 
in the gathering darkness somebody sug- 
gested a campfire. The guides were dis- 
patched for fuel and great branches of 
balsam. These were piled high on the 
circle of blackened stones which consti- 
tuted the hearth, and when all was ready 
Doris herself applied the match. There 
was a little crackling and then a sudden 
blaze of glory, which lit up the cabin, the 
great trees and the rough water with th 
brightness of daylight. ’ 

Doris sat down and dreamily watched 
the flames mounting up against the dark 
background. One of the gentlemen, a 
good tenor, struck up ‘“ We’re tenting to- 
night,’”’ and when that was over the two 
guides began ‘‘When I can read my title 
clear,’’ with startling quavers an varia- 
tions. McKenzie, the dog, walked slowly 
across in the glare, and his shadow loomed 
huge and grim on the logs of the cabin. 
The girl listened and looked and accepted 
it all as part of a weird but fascinating 
picture. She thought of the gay hotel 
life which she had just abandoned—of the 
opening ball, with its lights, its dress and 
its excitement. She even remembered, 
with a passing thrill of interest, one or 
two who would look for her and miss her; 
then her thoughts came back to the novel 
scene around her, and she thought, mus- 
ingly, ‘“‘I wanted a change, something 
new and interesting, and I think I’ve 
found it.’ 

“Homesick, little girl?’ Uncle Rob 
threw away his cigar and came over to 
Doris. He was feeling almost tenderly 
toward her, this plain, blunt man, for 
instinctively, though vaguely, he guessed 
the unrest and longing which had prompted 
his niece’s erratic flight. 

There had always been a peculiar bond 
between the two, ever since the little, 
lonely girl, his brother’s child, had come 
to share his home and grow up with his 
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three daughters. She had always been 
“queer,” his wife said, and more trouble 
than ‘the girls” ail put together. It was 
the old, everyday story of the difference 
between people who lived contentedly in 
their world of gayety and conventionality 
and one who was haunted and held secretly 


A wish that she hardly dared to own 

For something better than she had known. 

Something of this she tried to express 
to her uncle that evening, as they sat and 
talked in the light and warmth of the 
campfire. 

“Uncle Rob,” she said, looking at him 
gravely, “I suppose you think it was a 
foolish caprice which brought me here to 
you, to this out-of-the way place in the 
woods. I know you understand me better 
than the others—but you don’t know half 
I feel. Why, Uncle Murdough, I just 
despise the life I’ve been living! It’s like 
having to live and grow and make bones 
and muscle on ice cream and chocolate 
drops. I don’t want to go into heroics 
on the frivolities of this world, and I like 
pleasure and good times myself, but not 
as the end of all things.” 

Judge Murdough could see the girl’s 
eyes shine and the color come into her 
cheeks as she talked. She was beautiful 
there in the firelight. 

“Tt’s not,” she went on in a low tone, 
“that I’m any better or any more pro- 
found than the people I constantly meet; 
but I'd like to count somewhere in this 
world, Uncle dear’’—she was so earnest 
that there was a little sob in her throat— 
“and do something beside have a good 
time, if I have got money and friends 
and admirers.’”’ The tone with which she 
pronounced the last word was enough to 
exonerate her from any charge of self- 
consciousness or coquetry. 

“IT do not mean that I’m anxious to 
work, or teach school, or make myself 
miserable in any set way,’’ she proceeded, 
honestly. ‘I don’t think I feel called to 
any special vocation. It is only,” and 
her voice had in it a great longing, “that 
my heart, or soul, or spirit, something 
that I am, seems hungry and thirsty— 
starved. And I ran away, Uncle, from 
the husks, though I don’t know where the 
real bread is. Do you think I shall ever 
find it?” 

Tears stood in the man’s eyes as he 
took the little, warm, restless hands and 
said, earnestly: ‘Yes, Doris, yes, you’ll 
find it. The good Lord’ll give it to you. 
I feel sure he will. Just stay here and 
Test, ny girl, and look to him for what 
you want. He knows more about it than 
you or I do.” 

Miss Hemenway looked up at her uncle 
in undisguised wonder. Never before 
had she heard any reference to religious 
things from his lips. Such an artificial 
life they had lived in that household all 
these years! It was asif she had had a 
sudden glimpse through a hitherto secret 
and closed door. And these simple, plain 
words went to her heart, and were just 
what she needed. 

“Thank you, Unele,” she whispered, 
“I’m glad I spoke to you. It has done 
me good already. I’ll try to do as you 
Say, and be patient, though I know very 
on about the Lord. He seems more 

eal here, tonight, tho 
er hepa g ugh, than he ever 


The fire had died down to a heap of red, 
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glowing embers. One or two of the men 
had already gone into the house, and the 
others were going. Mr. Ormsby, the gen- 
tleman from Boston, lingered a minute 
and called the Judge aside. There was a 
brief argument of some kind, in the 
course of which Judge Murdough seemed 
first to demur and protest, then to ex- 
press a hearty acknowledgment. None 
of this little by-play was understood by 
Doris, but she waited patiently. Pres- 
ently Mr. Ormsby, too, disappeared, and 
the judge approached his niece, remarking 
briskly, ‘‘Come, Doris, it’s time to ‘turn 
in,’ as they say here. If you’re ready, 
T’ll show you to your apartment.” 

“‘Thank you,” she returned, laughing. 
“A simple room will be quite acceptable 
tonight. I could almost sleepin a blanket 
by the campfire.” 

The “apartment” proved to be the 
upstairs front room, with a good window 
looking out upon the lake. It was a tiny 
place, but cozy and snug, with a warm 
rug on the floor, and a single bed which 
boasted of good springs and soft, all-wool 
blankets. Doris did not know that it 
was the best room in the house, willingly 
relinquished for her use by the fastidious 
Bostonian. She would have been sur- 
prised and touched by such a courtesy, 
but Uncle Murdough was pledged to 
secrecy. 

The next day was Saturday, and it 
rained —poured—and blew a gale. To 
leave the house was out of the question, 
at least with any degree of comfort. 
Doris came down to breakfast a little 
late to find a doleful group in the “‘ban- 
queting hall,”’ as the big living-room had 
been dubbed by some previous occupant. 
It looked dark and uninviting, for the 
door had to be closed to shut out the 
driving rain. Doris glanced from one to 
another with a mischievous smile. 

“Upon what trivial matters does men’s 
happiness depend!” she exclaimed, dra- 
matically. “Now, you see, it isn’t so 
with women. I think this isa delightful 
day, for certain things. You see I can 
crochet and read stories, and write letters 
and sleep; but for Man—spelled with a 
capital — there is nothing to do but mope, 
and sigh for the happy hunting grounds!”’ 

* And take care of the damsels who are 
enjoying themselves, you saucy girl,” 
said her uncle, seizing her with a brighten- 
ing face. “I believe you are going to 
stand it, after all. I expected an order 
to take you out in time for the next train. 
Now I think I can eat some breakfast.” 

All through that long, stormy day, 
Doris was the good fairy of the camp. 
She coaxed Jim to make another roaring 
fire, this time in the fireplace. She 
popped corn, brought out games, and, by 
some magic of her own, contrived to put 
every one into a good humor. She got 
in her reading, too, and everybody read 
with her. Even Mrs. Stanton felt grate- 
ful, when, at the close of hours of tortur- 
ing sick headache, which had rendered 
life miserable, both to the sufferer and to 
her luckless maid, Doris ventured to her 
door with a bowl of delicate gruel, pre- 
pared by her own hands. 

“You must be an angel of mercy,” 
she said, looking at her wonderingly, ‘to 
come and stay in this place when you 
might be somewhere else. I can’t under- 
stand it. I wouldn’t be here for the 
world but for my wretched health —and 
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I’m sorry I came, anyway. I suppose 
Harry is, too,” she added, petulantly. ‘I 
don’t blame him. It is hard to have a 
sick wife. If we didn’t pay Sarah fabu- 
lous wages she wouldn’t stay here a 
minute. I can’t bear to have her around 
me, anyway. Harry’s so much nicer.” 

Doris looked down upon the pale, un- 
happy face with a kind of impatient pity. 
“It must be hard to have 80 little 
strength,” she said, “and yet—Mrs. 
Stanton, I can’t think how a woman with 
a husband like yours — so kind, so unsel- 
fish —can be anything but happy. It’s 
a great thing to be really loved, is it not?” 

Mrs. Stanton stared from her pillow 
into the glowing face which looked down 
at her. 

“You are—an unusual person, Miss 
Hemenway,” she said, slowly. ‘Yes, 
Harry is a dear, good fellow, and I do 
love him, though I get into a way of 
thinking a great deal about myself. I 
know,” she admitted with an effort, ‘‘that 
I am selfish, and Harry doesn’t deserve 
that.” Here she suddenly hid her face 
in her pillow. ‘Thank you, Miss Hemen- 
way,” she said, rather faintly. ‘I think 
I shall feel better in the morning.” 

That was the whole of Doris’s ‘“influ- 
ence” over Mrs. Stanton, which amazed 
the camp dwellers by bearing fruit in 
good measure. The real love for “Harry” 
which was smoldering in his wife’s heart 
was caused to spring up anew by that 
one heartfelt sentenee. She became con- 
siderate, thoughtful and, by degrees, 
cheerful and almost bright. And from 
that time on Mr. Stanton was a happy 
man. 

It was about seven o’clock and the 
storm was over, when Andrew, on his way 
across the lake, stopped at Camp Welcome 
long enough to put his headin at the door. 

“There'll be a meetin’ t’morrer at 
Baggs’s,’’ he announced, briefly. ‘I was 
told to notify you folks. Half-past ten, 
sharp. Bring your singin’ books. Been 
an awful wet day, but I reckon now we’re 
goin’ to hev it fine fur a spell. Good 
evenin’.”’ 

“A meetin’,” echoed Miss Hemenway, 
looking around questioningly. ‘‘ What 
kind of a meeting—and who’ll meet ?”’ 

There was a general smile at her mysti- 
fied face, then Mr. Halliday, a wide awake 
business man, with a good heart but a 


* rather irreverent manner, answered oblig- 


ingly: ‘It will no doubt be a preaching 
service, Miss Hemenway, probably of the 
evangelistic order. The ministers who 
haunt these regions during the summer 
vacations preach at least once apiece as a 
precaution against growing rusty. Every- 
body meets who is lucky enough to get 
notified and who owns a boat or can swim. 
Camp Welcome usually turns out en masse 
and sustains the singing with great enthu- 
siasm.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” said Doris, deci- 
sively. ‘A meeting in the woods will be 
a@ new experience, and I shall most cer- 
tainly go.” 


[To be continued.) 





The generous act of a Southern woman 
toward a strange soldier from Maine will not 
soon be forgotten at Camp Thomas. A Chat- 
tanooga matron, hearing that a man in the 
camp was dangerously ill with typhoid fever 
but had a perfect terror of being taken to the 
hospital, had him sent to her home and 
nursed him herself. The prospects for his 
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recovery are good, and kind-hearted Mrs. 
Sharp has sent word to the army surgeons 
that her house is open to two or three more 
patients. 





Tangles 
57. PHONETIC CHARADES 


I. 
A Latin phrase of English parts. 
The FIRST is simply a letter’s name; 
The SECOND, you'll find, is ever near; 
We THIRD with friends in many a game; 
The FOURTH is what we've reason to fear. 
The FIFTH is truly a vicious thing, 
Yet a thing to which the LAST is prone; 
The WHOLE is something a would-be king 
Once said, so famous and so well known. 


II. 
A six-worded tangle. 
FIRST is an author’s pseudonym, in part; 
NEXT every gunner certainly should take; 
THIRD makes rare sport for such as know the art; 
FOU RTH an impression dread is apt to make! 
FIFTH is an organ, counted choice and dear; 
SIXTH a most welcome summons oft sends forth; 
LAST have I, surely, as I greatly fear. 
In spinning out what is so little worth. 
WHOLE, therefore, let me briefly say, is what— 
But you can speak it easily, no doubt, 
Yet Cesar couldn’t, though a polyglot! 
And still he—stop! I fear the clew is out! 
NILLOR. 


58. QUID PRO QUO 

Mr. Moll is fond of a practical joke. Last 
April Fools’ Day, just as he was leaving the 
house, he handed his wife a parcel. 

“There, Mary, is a seal sacque. It has 
been so cold lately that I thought it better not 
to wait till next winter.% 

His wife quickly opened the parcel and 
found—a wax wafer and a bag. 

“You see, there is the seal and the sack,’’ 
said he, as he opened the hall door and went 
out laughing heartily at his trick. 

He was rather tired when he got home that 
evening. ‘I hope you have some good, sub- 
stantial dessert?’’ he inquired, after he had 
eaten everything that had been placed before 
him. 

“Yes,” his wife answered. “It is some- 
thing that I am sure you ought to appreciate; 
I prepared it especially for you with my own 
hands.”’ She took from the sideboard and 
placed before him a plate with five cards, on 
which were printed : 

A Sh PoP 
What was it? 
$504, 


59. FINAL EXCHANGES 
(Six-letter words) 

Exchange the finals of: 1. AN ACCUSA- 
TION and ONE WHO WHINES, and make 
TO BE OBVIOUS and THE HIND BOW 
OF A SADDLE. 2. PLUNDERS and DIF- 
FICULTY, and make A LINE and DE- 
TACHED PIECES. 3. HINDERED and A 
SMALL VESSEL, and make A ROUND 
CASK and ENGRAVED. 4. TO VARNISH 
and A MECHANICAL POWER, and make 
A FOOTMAN and ONE THAT PULLS. 5. 
A CELESTIAL BODY and A GRANARY, 
and make A WOODEN BLOCK USED BY 
PRINTERS and A TACKLE FOR HOIST- 
ING CARGO IN OR OUT. 6. A FRIEND 
and HAMPERS, and make SHUDDERS and 
A CONSTELLATION OF THE SOUTHERN 
HEMISPHERE. 7. MINUTE FUNGI and 
ONE WHO, OR THAT WHICH, CURLS, 
and make MORE MILD and A WADING 
BIRD OF THE GENUS NUMENIUS. 

FRANS FOLkKs. 
ANSWERS 

52. Stars. 

53. 1. Yonder, wields; wonder, yields. 2. 
Breach, plight; preach, blight. 3. Hollow, finder; 
follow, hinder. 4. Rumble, tender; tumble, ren- 
der. 5. Freeze, bright; breeze, fright. 6. Dangle, 
monkey; mangle, donkey. 7. Cornet, hopper; hor- 
net, copper. 8. Winnow, milder; minnow, wilder. 
9. Dimple, sinner; simple, dinner. 
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54. 1, Cutter. 2. Siren. 3. Mast. 4. Flags. 5. 
Deck. 6. Quarter-deck. 7. Port. 8. Rail. 9. 
Cabin. 10. Man at the wheel. 11. Sheets. 12. 
Shrouds. 13. Stays. 14. Bracés. 15. Knight- 
heads. 16. Helm. 17. Tiller. 18. Tar. 19. An- 
chor. 20. Manila. 

55. M, ma, mar, mare, march; Astoria, throng, 
crowd, heathen. 

56. Armadale (Wilkie Collins’s story). 





Waymarks 


German physicians are still opposed to re- 
ceiving women into their ranks. At the re- 
cent conference of the German Medical Asso- 
ciation, numbering over 15,000 members, a mo- 


. tion against encouraging women to study 


medicine was unanimously adopted. 


Brookline, Mass., stands as a shining exam- 
ple of a city which sees to the health of its 
babies. A set of general rules for the care of 
children during the summer, printed on a four- 
page leaflet, has been distributed among the 
residents by police officers. The board of 
health hopes, by enlightening the mothers, to 
lessen suffering among the little ones during 
the hot weather. 

When a great public leader appears it seems 
natural to ask, ‘‘ What kind of a mother did he 
have?’ General Miles answers this question 
himself. He is reported as saying of his 
mother: “She was a true Christian. Never 
was one more earnestly prayed for during 
childhood and manhood, during peace and 
war, than myself. It was her loftiest ambi- 
tion to guide her children by good example, 
pure thought, upright and praiseworthy life 
to honorable and noble purpose. To her un- 
selfish devotion, her gentle and loving admo- 
nitions, am I greatly indebted for whatever 
there may be in me that is commendable.” 


Never was so much being done for the hap- 
piness of boys. One new enterprise is the 
Boston municipal summer camp for boys on 
an island in the harbor. Arrangements have 
been made for accommodating 100 boys each 
week until the public schools open. Every 
boy will have a full seven days of camp life, 
with its freedom and its sports. 

Another provision for the pleasure of city 
boys is a plan of organized games originated 
by Francis H. Tabor and now in successful 
operation in the Henry Street School, New 
York city. The school playground has been 
turned into tennis courts and ‘“‘fives’’ courts 
and parties of boys who attend the vacation 
school take turns in playing there for half an 
hour atatime. The games are organized and 
supervised by a teacher. Those who are di- 
recting the work look forward to the time 
when every school will have its system of 
organized games for boys, and girls, also. 

The women of Holland are to celebrate the 
accession of their young queen to the throne 
this summer by holding a national exhibition 
of woman’s work at The Hague. They are 
going about it in the most businesslike and 
thorough manner. There will be exhibits in 
agriculture, bee farming, floriculture, house- 
wifery, hygiene, photography, sports, educa- 
tion, science, as well as various arts and in- 
dustries. The women of the Dutch Indian 
colonies will have a section to themselves, 
and this promises to be a picturesque feature. 


One of the most practical and permanently 
useful of the many summer schools is that 
held in Boston every year under the auspices 
of the American Kitchen Magazine and 
known as the Summer School of Home 
Science. The six weeks’ session, from June 
7 to July 16, included courses on foods and 
cookery, house cleanness, and daily lectures 
by such experts as Mrs. E. H. Richards and 
Mrs. Lincoln. The work was planned with 
special reference to three classes of students, 
teachers of domestic science, matrons in 
schools and institutions, and young house- 
keepers who have not been able to take time 
for a longer course of study. The editor of the 
American Kitchen Magazine is doing a real 
service to the home in organizing such classes. 





Closet and Altar 


Iam with thee, saith the Lord, to save 
thee. 





O the rest and peace that the chambers 
of God’s high house will yield to its in. 
habitants in another world! Here they 
will rest from their labors, rest upon their 
beds, rest with God, rest from sin, temp- 
tation and all sorrow.—John Bunyan. 





The believer goes down to the gates of 
death and finds them the gates of glory.— 
Gordon Hall. 





If you have been thinking of heaven 
only as a happy place, looking for it as 
the reward of some dull, lifeless service, 
arguing it for all men as the place where 
God will show his goodness by making 
blessed loathsome and base souls, cheat 
yourselves no more by this folly. Con- 
sider only whether heaven be in you now, 
For heaven, as we have seen, is nothing 
but the joy of a perfectly harmonized be- 
ing filled with God and his love. The 
charter of it is, ‘‘He that overcometh shall 
inherit.” It is the victorious energy of 
righteousness forever established in the 
soul.—Horace Bushnell. 





Brief life is here our portion ; 
Brief sorrow, short-lived care. 

The life that knows no ending, 
The tearless life is there. 


There grief is turned to pleasure ; 
Such pleasure, as below ; 
No human voice can utter, 
No human heart can know. 
And after fleshly scandal 
And after this world’s might, 
And after storm and whirlwind, 
Is calm, and joy, and light; 


The light that hath no evening, 
The health that hath no sore, 
The life that hath no ending 
But lasteth evermore. 
—Bernard of Cluny. 





The beauty and glory of the immortal 
life is that it is an eternal entering in. 
Ever shall we be penetrating into new 
mysteries, ever aroused by nobler enthu- 
siasms, into loftier undertakings, ever 
folded by purer affections, ever taken 
deeper and deeper into the heart of 
Christ, into the fathomless abysses of 
the love of God!—Lucy Larcom. 





© Lord God Almighty, redeem my 
soul from tts bondage, tbat 1 may be 
free to live bencefortb, not for myself 
but for thee. Help me to put away self, 
and to remember tbat tbis life is not 
given for mp ease, mp enjoyment, but 
is a schooling time for the eternal bome 
thou bas prepared for those who love 
thee. Keep my eye steadily fired on 
tbat baven of rest and peace, tbat 1 
may not faint nor be weary from the 
lengtb of the way, but may strive to 
walk wortby of my bigb calling in all 
meckness and lowliness of beart. And 
after that 1 bave suffered a while, when 
4 am strengtbened, stablisbed, satisficd, 
settled in thy love, when 1 bave done all 
the work thou bast for me to d0, © gras 
cious God, be witb me to guide me 
tbrougb the valley of the sbadow of 
death and, in thine own good time, take 
me to dwell witb thee. Amen. 


28 July 1898 
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The Conversation Corner 


the Corner, who has apparently 

been over into Virginia to visit 
the army camp, sends us a photograph of 
“a compeny street of the Sixth Massachu- 
setts at Camp Alger.” As so many of our 
readers have boys in the army they will 
be glad, I know, to see this lifelike picture 
of the cloth houses in which their sons or 
brothers or friends have their home for a 
few days or weeks—or months. This re- 
minds me that our “boys in blue’’ had 
the reputation in the Civil War of making 
their tents or barracks remarkably home- 
like. I remember the remark of a Con- 
federate general about this, as we walked 
(after the close of the war) through build- 
ings which had been occupied by our men: 
“That was always the way with your sol- 
diers—if they weren’t going to be ina 
camp but six days, they made it as nice 
and comfortable as though they were going 
to stay there six months!” No doubt this 
is true now of our present soldier 
boys, although we must remem- 
ber that at the very best their 


f\ WASHINGTON lady, a friend of 


camp life is very unlike home 
and often rough and dreary 
enough. 


Several letters have come to 
me—most of them through home 
friends—written by soldier boys 
in camp, and I think I will make 
extracts from some of them to 
show you in a simple, natural 
way what everyday army life is. 
The first is from a young man in 
the Sixth Massachusetts, who, 
after describing the tiresome 
march through Baltimore, so re- 
markable for its contrast with 
the march of the historic Sixth 
through the same city on Lexing- 
ton Day in 1861, says: 

... As soon as I got in the train 
which was to bring us here I fel) 


asleep, and never knew when we 
crossed the Potomae River into Vir- 


ginia. In the morning we found 
ourselves on the train at a little sta- 
tion called Dunn Loring, about fifteen miles 
from Washington. We left the train about 6 
A. M., and formed in line for breakfast, which 


consisted of coffee, withoat milk or sugar, and 
hard tack and corned beef. It is about three 
miles from Dunn Loring to our camp, and we 
were a tired set of men when we arrived, but 
still had to go to work and pitch our tents and 
post the guards around the camp. I do not 
like this part, as the sun is very hot, and 
when it rains it is very muddy, for the ground 
is almost all clay, instead of sand. There are 
about 20,000 men camped within a radius of 
five niles. With much love, Jim. 

Who knows but “Jim” and his fellow- 
soldiers of Company H built that part of 
the cloth village shown in the picture? 

The next letter is from a Concord pa- 
triot, who in time past has contributed 
to the Corner and whom I saw not long 
before his enlistment at work in the Con- 
gregational House. He also belongs to 
the Sixth Massachusetts, being detailed 
as orderly at brigade headquarters. He 
describes 4 “ practice march” and a sham 
fight: 


. Mother wants to know where we are 
going, but I cannot answer that question. 
My position in the army forbids my revealing 
that matter! ... We were routed out before 
light by the bugle calls. We two orderlies 
tumbled out, cleaned our horses and packed 





up our baggage, meanwhile doing numerous 
errands for the staff officers. One thing was 
to strike a lot of tents and fold and pack them 
in the wagons with the poles and pins. Then 
we packed our own stuff, consisting of half 
a shelter tent each—the two parts when 
fastened together making a very good shelter 
tent. The owners of the two half-tents bunk 
together. Besides this, the men have to carry 
a rubber and a woolen blanket, a canteen and 
a haversack, in addition to their gun and 
ammunition, and their private baggage. The 
whole weighs about fifty pounds, and makes 
a good load. I think when we reach Cuba 
we shall throw the most of it away. I was 
very fortunate in being able to put all my bag- 
gage into a wagon, excepting my canteen. 


.. + We were in the rear of the advance 
guard. As we expected an attack from the 
cavalry we were on the lookout for them, and 
had flankers out. Indeed, it was like any 
march in the enemy’s country. We stopped 
every hour for tén minutes’ rest... . After 
we entered Dunn Loring we passed through 
heavy woods, then through open land, the 
fields growing larger—mostly of corn and 
grain, but a blackberry patch at every house. 





As we neared the Potomac there were iine 
farms and immense grain fields. About noon 
we reached an open field, where the troops 
halted and pitched their shelter tents. But 
I must tell you of our dinner. We ate, after 
the general and his staff, at a farmhouse. 
We had chicken and corn cakes, black mo- 
lasses, biscuits, apple sauce and coffee. It 
sounds simple enough to you, but [ never 
enjoyed a dinner more. I ate till I was 
ashamed, and then I ate more. We had table 
and chairs and plates and everything! Gen- 
eral Garretson is a mighty fine man. In the 
afternoon the whole brigade went to the 
Potomac to have a swim, and although the 
river was muddy we all enjoyed it. 


This bathing seems to be next to 
chickens and blackberry patches in the 
soldiers’ estimation! A letter from a 
young Cornerer in that vicinity says that 
“every week some regiments are sent 
either to the Potomac or to a large creek 
called Difficult for a good swim.”” (Should 
there be a comma after Dificult, or is the 
creek so shallow that swimming is “ diffi- 
cult’”?) Another soldier boy — whose 
father does not hesitate to make us laugh 
sometimes in home missionary meetings 
—evidently has his tent near the water, 
for he writes home that “it was 110 in the 
shade, and we went out in our bare skins 


and left our seal skins in the tent’! The 
Concord boy’s letter continues : 


At supper we were back, and after feeding 
the horses we tied them close to our tents for 
fear of the cavalry which we expected. In 
the morning our regiment went ahead to 
harass the column. It was terribly hot and 
dusty. We had an occasional skirmish until 
we reached Dunn Loring, where they were 
waiting in ambush for us, and then we had a 
red-hot sham fight. The horses behaved beau- 
tifully, and we enjoyed it all. There were 
one or two men hurt, but not very badly. We 
got back to camp 0. K.... I spoke about 
fixing up the tent, The boys have made a fine 
bed two feet from the ground and filled it with 
straw, on which we sleep like a ton of brick. 
... While in camp here I found an arrowhead. 

Tom. 


There is some difference between the 
arrowheads of the aborigines and the 
Krag-Jorgensen rifles and dynamite of our 
present warriors, but the object was the 
same—to fight their enemies! Will not 
the civilization of the next century invent 

some substitute for killing ou’ 

: brother men? I learn that the 

‘> last writer was with General 

| Miles on the Yale and has now 

: landed in Cuba, and will probably 

see other than sham fighting, for 

although Santiago has surren- 

dered there is Pando and Porto 
Rico and, by and by, Havana! 

Here are two boys of the Eighth 
Massachusetts at Camp Thomas 
on “Chickamauga Battlefield’’: 


. Last Monday I went to Chat- 
tanooga and Lookout Mountain, and 
saw a number of historic spots. On 
Lookout Rock there is a grand view ; 
seven States can be seen. [Do Cor- 

- nerers remember a picture and ac- 
count of that very rock in the Corner 
last November?—Mr. M.]| I found 
a few relics of the last war upon the 
mountain. ... The order is now to 
prepare to move. I have no fear in 
being called to the very front. I 
trust in God that my life may be 
spared. Weare very anxious to be 
in battle before we return. A Y. M. 
C. A. tent has been pitched in our 
regiment, where we can go and read 

good buoks and papers and write letters. Serv- 
ices are held every evening, and today [July 

3] Major Whittle preached a very good sermon 

tous. Congressman Moody of Massachusetts 
also spoke to us this morning. Ww. 


... I am writing my first letter in the 
Y.M.C. A. tent. They furnish us with paper, 
envelopes, ink and pens, and I tell you the 
boys like it first-rate. They have all kinds of 
books and games and an organ. They are 
going to hold meetings every night. I am glad 
that there is a place to go to evenings. ... We 
have to boil the water now. It is pretty hard 
sometimes when we come in from drill and 
have nothing to drink but hot water, but if 
we get where water is scarce we shall be glad 
to get that. But they are going to start the 
meeting now, and I will close. H. 


Ohe is reminded by this, and by the 
familiar letter-headings, of the blessed 
work in the “last war” by the “U. S. 
Christian Commission.” Blessings on the 
present “Christian Commissioners” en- 
gaged in caring for our boys, and blessings 
on the boys themselves, in camp and in 
field—may they have courage and faith! 
I have other letters from our soldiers and 
one from a boy in the navy, but I kiow 
what D. F. will say about printing them. 


Mw. Mat 
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LESSON FOR AUG. 7 2 Kings 2: 6-15 
Elijah’s Spirit on Elisha 
BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


The closing verses of the book of Kings 
[25: 27-30] are substantially the same as the 
closing verses of the book of Jeremiah [52: 
31-34). These verses reccrd what happened 
more than a generation after the people of 
Judah were taken to Babylon as captives. If, 
then, the book of Kings is by one author, he 
must have written it considerably more than 
three centuries after these events occurred 
which we are studying. If he used older 
records, it is probable that these, in that long 
period, passed through many changes. We 
do not look, therefore, for complete biogra- 

hies of Israel’s two greatest prophets, but 
we find the chief value in the incidents of 
their lives, thus handed down to us in the 
lessons they suggest as to our relations with 
men and institutions in our own times. These 
facts most impress me as I read the story of 
Elijah’s choice of Elisha to succeed him: 

1, The young prophet’s loyalty to the older 
one. They were widely different in their 
lives and dispositions. Elijah had lived alone 
in the desert, was rough in manners and 
dress. Elisha was a courteous youth of the 
city. Elijah was a stern foe to kings, a sar- 
eastic critic of society. Elisha was a kindly 
gentleman, with many friends. Yet Elisha 
was no critic of Elijah, but a devoted servant 
from the hour when he was summoned to 
follow him. Elisha broke down the exclu- 
siveness of his master by ignoring his rebuffs 
and persistently remaining with kim. He 
had the discernment to see in the great 
prophet what he wanted for himself in order 
to serve God and his country, and to use it, 
when he had secured it, in the way best suited 
to accomplish his own mission. We see them 
inseparable in their journey. ‘‘They went 
down to Bethel.” ‘They came to Jericho.” 
‘*They two went on.”’ ‘‘They two stood by 
Jordan.” “They two went over.” If the 
old man had had his way, the young man 
would have left him; and he might have been 
expected, conscious as he was that he had a 
missicn, to have formed his own school of 
prophets, and perhaps to have caused the 
division of Israel into opposing bodies, each 
claiming to know the will of God. Elisha 
was a wise young man to conquer the prejudice 
of Elijah. To take up his own work with due 
reverence for the man who had laid the foun- 
dations for it, and with right appreciation of 
present conditions, required both wisdom and 
grace. 

Rarely has there been a time in the history 
of the church when this wisdom and grace 
were so much needed as now. Important 
changes are going on in the beliefs of Chris- 
tians, in their habits and customs and in 
methods of church administration and work. 
Views of the Bible and its teachings, the qual- 
ifications of ministers and teachers, the places 
of women in the churches, the ways in which 
churches may best be organized for service, 
are subjects of earnest discussion. On one 
hand there is danger that those older in years 
will resist with bitterness movements directed 
by the Spirit of God ; on the other, that younger 
men, who advocate new views and methods, 
may become irreverent and arrogant. Nt 
leaders only but all classes are exposed to 
these dangers. The separation between the 
young and the older in the Christian Endeavor 
and similar societies for young people, the 
church services and prayer meetings which 
are expected to be maintained by older people, 
promote perils. Let the Elishas, if they would 
have the power their predecessors have had 
with God, say to the Elijahs, ‘‘As the Lord 
liveth, and as thy soul liveth, I will not leave 
thee.’’ 

2. The young prophet’s request of the older 
one. It was a hard thing for Elijah to invite 
Elisha to ask something of him. He said it 
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was hard to grant what Elisha asked. But 
the offer and the request sealed the succession. 
The one bound the young man to the older as 
to a father, and the other secured to the young 
man the portion of a first-born son. 

The most devoted men cannot always keep 
the affairs of the kingdom of God in their own 
hands. Each year younger men come forward 
to assume greater responsibilities. It is a 
gracious experience to learn how to welcome 
and train and trust new workers. Their sin- 
cerity being assured, we should prove faithless 
if we did not expect the Holy Spirit to guide 
them as surely as he guided us. Young men 
and women are coming to be teachers and 
officers in church and Sunday school, leaders 
and formers of public opinion. Speaking in 
the name of the elders we say that our minis- 
try is theirs, also. If we say this they will 
ask, not to copy our methods, but to possess 
in larger measure the spirit which God has 
bestowed on us. Then each will trust the 
other without suspicion or reserve. 

3. The tribute of the young prophet to the 
older one. The first proof of Elishd’s fitness 
for his new office was his appreciation of 
Elijah’s greatness and usefulness. ‘My 
father,” he said. That was his testimony to 
his value of Elijah for himself. ‘‘ The chariot 
of Israel and the horsemen thereof.’’ That 
was his testimony to the value of Elijah to the 
nation. Elijah was the army for Israel’s de- 
fense. 

The inheritance of the wisdom of the fathers 
is a rich possession. Young men who prize it 
will themselves become wise fathers. Elisha 
rent his clothes in his sorrow and his sense of 
weakness in the loss of his master. But he 
took Elijah’s mantle and appealed to Elijah’s 
God, and he discovered that he could open for 
himself the path which Elijah had trod. 

4. The young prophet’s assumption of his 
mission. After his first act had certified to 
him that God had called him to be a prophet 
of [srael the mantle disappeared. He had 
found his own mission. It was not the same 
as his master’s. If Elijah prefigured John the 
Baptist in his seclusion from men, the stern- 
ness of his denunciation of their sins and his 
unsparing rebuke of their rulers, Elisha, in 
some sense, prefigured the Christ in his cleans- 
ing of the leper, multiplying the loaves and 
raising the dead, in his mingling with the peo- 
ple as their adviser and benefactor and in 
his disposition prompting him to comfort, heal 
and bless. But he gave time for the prophets 
who acknowledged him, and the people also, 
to adjust themselves to new management and 
new methods. He allowed the young prophets 
to grope about a while in mountains and val- 
leys to assure themselves that Elijah had 
really gone, and. that Elisha had taken his 
place. The new pastor, teacher, church ofli- 
cer, if wise, will not too soon hinder those who 
would still follow the ways of those they have 
followed so long. Lasting leadership is best 
secured by leaving men to find their need of it, 
and to accept it willingly. 

These are important lessons—to learn that 
those to whom God has committed trusts must 
prepare others to take their places; that those 
who would worthily fill such places must ac- 
cept them with reverent confidence in their 








predecessors; that they must submit to pro. 
cesses of time to have men persuaded that 
they are really entitled to leadership, and that 
their own ministry, adapted to new conditions, 
is as truly guided by the Holy Spirit. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, July 31-Aug. 6. Thinking no Eyij, 

Ps. 15; Rom. 12: 1-10; 1 Cor. 13. 

Whence the force of the temptation to think eyjj 
of others? Why is it so demoral'zing? How to 
overcome it? 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 








Religion is the best armor in the world, but 
the worst cloak.— Newton. 








Every-Day 


Economy. 
Only a 
rounded “ 
spoonful of 
Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
is required, not a 
heaping 
spoon- 
ful. 








ashing Silverware. 
Bad treatment in the dishpan is the cause 
of much of the injury to Silver; ordinary 
laundry or scouring soaps are as unfit for 
this purpose as for the toilet. 


Electro-Silicon 
Silver Soap 


is made specially for washing Silverware. 
The washing cleanses, drying polishes. It 
does the work well and quickly, and 
saves your silver. That saving more 
than pays for the soap. 


By mail, post-paid, 20 cents in stamps. 
Of leading dealers, 15 cents per cake, 


The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York, 
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A Food with [nie 
a Guarantee. Y 


Pillsbury’s Vitos, the ideal 
wae wheat food for breakfast, 
wees is made by the millers of 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour. |i¥sest.dume 
The name is enough. Sold |e is] 
by all grocers everywhere. : 


PILLSBURY-W ASHBURN FLOUR MILLS Co. Lid, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS IN VERSE 


The Pilgrims of the Mayflower have hardly 
found their satisfying minstrel in Mr. John 
Buchan of Brasenose College, who has this 
year taken the Newdigate prize for a poem 
on the Pilgrim Fathers at Oxford. In this 
country we seldom print or review the verse 
of undergraduates even when it secures a 
prize; but the successful Newdigate poem of 
the year holds a larger place in English 
thought as a prophecy, if not an attainment, 
of literary success, and Mr. Buchan’s verses 
have been widely noticed. The prize was 
founded in the last century by Sir Roger 
Newdigate, and has been won, among others, 
by men of such literary prominence as Bishop 
Heber, John Wilson, Dean Milman, Faber, 
Dean Stanley, Ruskin, Shairp, Matthew Ar- 
nold, Sir Edwin Arnold, J. A. Symonds and 
Professor Courthope, while Tennyson was 
the winner of a corresponding prize at the 
sister university of Cambridge. 

Mr. Buchan, it seems, has printed verse be- 
fore, so that this cannot be called his maiden 
effort. His lines are smooth and full of pic- 
tures, but the poem as a whole is academic 
rather than spontaneous. Most of all it fails 
because there is no grasp of the great purpose 
or the rugged strength which give their mean- 
ing to the famous pilgrimage. It might be 
any ship or any company of emigrants. The 
sorrow of losing the familiar sights and 
sounds of home, the loneliness of the sea, the 
faith that there were good things yet in store 
in the adopted land—none of these are dis- 
tinctive. Nevertheless the fact that this 
theme should have been set, and the evidence 
that the poem has been widely read and com- 
mented upon in England, form an interesting 
sign of the times. 


BIBLICAL STUDY 


Prof. L, S. Potwin of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity has had the good thought in Here and 
There in the Greek New Testament | Fleming 
H. Revell Co. $1.00] to leave out the bulk of 
a commentary in which undisputed matters 
would have been discussed in order to take 
up the real difficulties of New Testament 
interpretation. He has written an introduc- 
tion whose clear thinking and incisive style 
prepare us for the brief, learned and practical 
discussion of some of the most difficult ques- 
tions of New Testament exegesis. The book 
is a valuable and practical contribution to the 
study of its theme. Its eighteen discussions 
treat and illuminate problems which every 
student must consider, and do so with a mini- 
mum of scholastic machinery and a maximum 
of learned good sense. 

Christianity and Anti-Christianity in Their 
Final Conflict, by Samuel J. Andrews [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.00]. Christ and Anti- 
christ would be a briefer title for this book, 
which deals with the questions centering 
about the Scripture prophecies of the last 
things. Noone who is familiar with the stand- 
ard life of our Lord by Mr. Andrews, of which 
this book is in a sense the continuation, will 
be surprised at the scholarly, clear and self- 
restrained handling of a subject which has 
set on fire so many lesser wits with an un- 
regulated enthusiasm. He reviews the Scrip- 
ture teachings respecting the Antichrist, 
maintains that the church has fallen away 
from its first reverence for our Lord, dis- 
cusses the tendencies in our own day which 
are preparing the way of the Antichrist, and 
characterizes the reign of evil in the light of 
Bible propheey and present experience. Most 
suggestive in this connection is his view that 
Antichrist will not be a tyrant compelling 
the obedience of the nations, but the consum- 
mate personal expression of the spirit of the 
age commanding a free and enthusiastic obe- 
dience. The sane and sober spirit of the book, 
and the vital importance of the problem to a 
full understanding of the position of the early 
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church, should commend it to the attention 
even of those who are furthest from the ac- 
ceptance of its theory of interpreting the 
events of the past and the hopes of the future. 
The argument shows here and there the pre- 
possessions of the Catholic Apostolic Church, 
of which the author is a distinguished mem- 
ber, but it is strong, as that body is strong, in 
its evangelical loyalty to Christ. 

The perennial fascination of the book of 
Job finds a further illustration in The Man 
Who Feared God for Naught, a rhythmical 
version by Otis Cary printed at the Okayama 
Orphan Asylum, Okayama, Japan [Fleming 
H. Revell Co. Paper. 50 cents}. Mr. Cary 
has adopted an irregular blank verse, which 
is probably the nearest approach in our lan- 
guage to the metrical form of the original. 
The dramatic structure of the book is brought 
out by descriptive headings for the scenes 
and the situation is discussed in a careful in- 
troduction. If the result is not wholly sat- 
isfying the reason is to be found in the fact 
that the problem of translation involved is 
insoluble. 

SCIENCE 

The Play of Animals, by Kar] Groos, pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the University of 
Basel. Translated by Elizabeth L. Baldwin, 
with preface and appendix by Prof. J. M. 
Baldwin of Princeton University [D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.75). This is a scientific treatise 
of more than ordinary interest and impor- 
tance, summing up researches in a little ex- 
plored field. As Professor Baldwin says in 
his introduction, ‘‘ It makes a contribution to 
three distinct but cognate departments of in- 
quiry: philosophical biology, animal psychol- 
ogy and the genetic study of art.’’ The steady 
bent of modern scientific research toward an- 
nexing the domain of metaphysics is illus- 
trated by the attempt which shows throughout 
to make the phenomena observed and dis- 
cussed serve as a test of basal theories of evo- 
lution. The accumulation of a multitude of 
curious and significant facts in itself makes 
the book a notable one, and the fruits of the 
author’s study show how wide and intimate 
are the interrelations of the world’s phenom- 
ena and the real importance of facts usually 
counted insignificant. 

The Biological Lectures, delivered at the 
Marine Biological Laboratory of Wood’s Holl, 
in 1896-97 [Ginn & Co. $1.75], range over a 
wide field. Of most immediate interest perhaps 
to the public unacquainted with the technical 
phraseology of the biologists is the lecture 
upon the Variations and Mutations of the In- 
troduced Sparrow, showing that in less than 
half a century this unclean spirit of our city 
streets and country roads has varied greatly 
from the original type, though not to improve- 
ment of its manners or morals, we fear. The 
lectures show that good work is accomplished 
at the laboratory and will be of interest to 
specialists. 

GLIMPSES OF ENGLAND 


Collections and Recollections [Harper & 
Brothers. $2.50] is apparently the work of a 
member of the English Parliament (said to be 
Mr. G. W. E. Russell). He states that he has 
kept a diary for many years, and, out of it, as 
well as from his memories and observations, 
he has gathered the material for one of the most 
attractive books of the sort which we have 
seen. Its chapters appeared during last year 
in the Manchester Guardian. They discuss 
individuals, such as Lord Shaftesbury, Car- 
dinal Manning, Lord Houghton and Lord 
Beaconsfield; and such subjects as Religion 
and Morality, Social Amelioration, Parlia- 
mentary Oratory, Conversation, Epitaphs, 
the Art of Putting Things, Letter Writing, 
etc. The author is not without the power of 
speaking sharply, but writes in a genial tem- 
per and with a judicious blending of the 
serious and the droll. Some of his anecdotes 
are “‘chestnuts,” but most of them probably 
will seem fresh to,American readers. A few 
relate to America or Americans, but most of 
them are English. On the whole, there is 
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more which is novel and amusing in the way 
of reminiscence and anecdote than such books 
usually offer. We are glad to see that the 
author firmly believes in the substantial and 
even rapid progress of society toward a better 
condition. Signs of this progress he discerns 
in greater reverence for religion than was 
observable in his boyhood, in the gradual 
decline of many social practices which, if not 
absolutely wrong, were unwholesome, and in 
the general toning up of society to a nobler 
and more useful view and practice of human 
life. He is no optimist, in the sense of shut- 
ting his eyes to what is amiss, but he has lived 
long enough and has observed with sufficient 
closeness to perceive the solid gain in many 
worthy directions which has been made, It 
goes without saying that such a book abounds 
in interest, not only to the American who is 
more or less familiar with England, but to 
everybody, and the delineations of character 
which it contains are very keen and fair. Its 
portrayals of Lord Beaconsfield, for example, 
and of Mr. Gladstone are not likely to please 
entirely the warm admirers of either great 
man, but justify themselves nevertheless. 
We heartily commend the book as well adapted 
for summer reading, and also as a permanent 
addition to the library. 

In Glimpses of England, Social, Political, 
Literary [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25] Pro- 
fessor Moses Coit Tyler of Cornell has gath- 
ered together a number of letters written from 
England in 1863-1865. They recall for us the 
England of that day in the crisis of our own 
national history, and suggest the many changes 
which have come since then both in England 
and America. Disraeli and Gladstone were 
contending in the days when these letters were 
written, and Bright and Mill were in the 
prime of their strength. There is an amusing 
chapter on English hallucinations about Amer- 
ica, in which the opinions that Americans are 
black and do not speak English, joined to a 
ludicrous ignorance of American geography, 
are shown to have been prevalent at that time. 
After this exhibition of so recent English 
ignorance and lack of interest one can hardly 
wonder at the density of Spanish ignorance 
today; but England has learned to know us 
better, and Spain is learning in a costly school. 
These chapters of English life, as observed by 
a resident American, are both entertaining and 
instructive. 

STORIES 

The reputation of Mr. George Moore is 
based upon one or two novels published within 
a few years past. It is that of a peculiarly 
keen student and delineator of human nature, 
especially in its lower types.” This reputation 
will be enhanced by his new story, Evelyn 
Innes. The book, whether of deliberate in- 
tent or not, is somewhat superior in moral 
tone and influence to at least one of his former 
volumes. Probably the author would deny 
any moral purpose, and would claim to be 
merely the photographer in words of actual 
conditions and experiences. 

His heroine, the daughter of a talented but 
long unappreciated and struggling organist 
and composer, possesses a wonderful voice as 
well as an exceptionally sensitive tempera- 
ment. Brought up a Roman Catholic, she is 
not religious, although accustomed to the 
formal observance of religious usages. The 
issue is made whether she shall devote herself 
to the assistance of her father, who is ab- 
sorbed in the revival of early religious music, 
or shall seek fame, fortune and happiness on 
the operatic stage through the aid of a wealthy 
young man who thinks himself in love with 
her and offers her a career. The conscious- 
ness of her own powers and her affection for 
him overcome her scruples and she becomes 
his mistress, but without open scandal, and in 
a very short time attains the fame and fortune 
expected, but not the happiness. After a few 
years she wearies of her lover, substitutes 
another, only to shrink from him before their 
lives have been united, and ultimately throws 
up the stage and her career, in order, if we 
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understand the author aright, to become a re- 
ligious devotee under the guidance of an emi- 
nent Roman Catholic dignitary. 

We are not quite sure whether the author 
intends us to draw this conclusion, or to infer 
that her religious enthusiasm after all proves 
itself temporary, so that she goes back to her 
early lover, who has offered more than once 
to make her his wife. A little more definite 
impression in this particular would improve 
the book. It has several striking characteris- 
tics. It isa remarkable musical novel. The 
author is exceptionally familiar with music, 
ancient and modern, and discusses it in a 
thoroughly appreciative fashion. His skill is 
noteworthy, also, in the representation of 
character. There are few actors on the stage 
of his book, but each of them is drawn in a 
masterly fashion. The development of the 
struggle between the heroine’s sense of duty 
and her choice of her career, with its in- 
volved conditions; the growth of her sense of 
dissatisfaction with herself; the power of 
sympathy in respect to music to blind one to 
other considerations; the sense of relief ob- 
tained by confession, and the alternations of 
regret and longing when her career is looked 
back upon, are set forth with a naturalness 
and power which from the point of view of 
the literary artist are as delicate, even when 
indelicacy is the subject, and as vigorous as 
they are unusual. And quite as striking as 
anything else is the picture of the old com- 
poser, so absolutely indifferent, in spite of 
his love for his daughter, to everything but 
music that her success as a singer benumbs 
his pain at her dishonorable life. 

In some respects this certainly is a remark 
able story. Nevertheless, strange to say, it is 
exceedingly tiresome. In spite of its interest 
as a whole, and especially in certain portions, 
it is one of the most difficult and tedious books 
to be read which we have seen in years. It is 
far too long, and yet we have read longer books 
which enchained the attention. It certainly 
teaches, whether intentionally or not, the im- 
portant moral lesson that sin does not pay, 
and that the brightest and highest worldly 
success is hollow without the approval of 
conscience. But for this fact we should not 
devote so much space to such a book. It is 
hardly an example of the “yellow” novel of 
the day, although its theme is not altogether 
colorless. We doubt seriously whether its un- 
doubted excellences will carry it long or far 
with the reading public. [D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.) 

EDUCATIONAL 

The second number of Appletons’ Home 
Reading Books deals with natural history 
under the title On the Farm [D. Appleton & 
Co. 42 cents]. It is written by Francis W. 
Parker of the Cook County Normal School, 
Illinois, and Nellie Lathrop Helm. It is a 
beautiful book, well illustrated and written 
in a pleasant style. It ought to be useful in 
many homes as a welcome supplement to the 
routine of school work. 

A revised edition of Cicero’s Lelius de 
Amicitia [American Book Co.} has been edited 
by Prof. J. K. Lord. It calls attention in a 
special way to the literary character of the 
essay and its notable features. It is in all 
respe-ts an admirable text-book. 

Book 1 of the Mason School Music Course 
[Ginn & Co. 30cents], edited by L. W. Mason, 
F, H. Butterfield and Osbourne McConathy, 
consists largely of material intended for use 
in instruction and largely of songs, princi- 
pally familiar ones. The different kinds of 
material are intermingled, probably with the 
idea that the songs illustrate the advance in 
the teaching. Mr. Mason was a widely known 
and eminently successful instructor, and his 
associates have carried out his theories in 
this form successfully. 

Allen & Greenough’s well-known edition of 
Cesar’s Gallic War (Ginn & Co. $1.40), has 
been re-edited by Professors J. B. Greenough, 
B. L. D’Ooge and M. G. Daniell. They have 
made some changes in the text, chiefly follow- 
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ing “Meusel’s version. They have supplied 
abundant notes, and in all details have ex- 
hibited the highest qualifications for their 
task. The result is a volume which Latinists 
cannot safely venture to overlook. 

Mr. G. A. Wentworth’s Advanced Arithme- 
tic, for high schools, normal schools and acad- 
emies, is intended to follow and supplement 
elementary volumes. It is an excellent book 
for use among the class of students for whom 
it is intended. It begins at the beginning, as 
though the pupil were unfamiliar with other 
books of the sort, but it presumes some foun- 
dation in the study in order that the student 
may advance with ordinary speed and ease. 

Mary E. Burt and Margaret B. Cable have 
edited The Eugene Field Book (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 60 cents}, a collection of verses, 
stories and letters, by Eugene Field, for school 
reading. It is illustrated and is a fascinating 
little volume. 
cially comical.—Prof. J. A. Hines has ed- 
ited a new edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost 
{Harper & Bros. $1.20], with ample but not 
superfluous notes. The work illustrates the 
best judgment and taste in editing. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Christ in the Industries, by William Riley 
Haistead (Curts & Jennings. 75 cents]. The 
author of this book assumes at once the Chris- 
tian position that the transformation and per- 
fecting of the individual is the necessary pre- 
requisite for a transformed society. It is a 
plea for justice in the social and business 
relations of life and is marked by a cheerful 
optimism as well as clear vision of the defects 
of our present civilization. It is intended for 
popular reading and will serve, we hope, to 
aid the thoughts of the people in a wise dis- 
crimination and cheerful acceptance of what 
is good in the present social order joined toa 
purpose of discarding evil and of steady im- 
provement under the rule of Christ. 

The extension of the eleetric railroads of 
eastern Massachusetts and Rhode Island calls 
every year for a new and enlarged edition of 
Derrah’s Street Railway Guide [Robert H. 
Derrah, Boston. Paper, 15 cents]. Its map 
covers the territory from Newburyport to 
Newport and from Worcester to Boston, and 
it gives directions for travel and rates of fare 
for all the points in its field. 

Under the title of the Half Moon Series 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons are issuing a series of 
monographs relating to matters of interest 
connected with the early history of New York. 
They are edited by Maud Wilder Goodwin, 
Alice Carrington Royce, Ruth Putnam and 
Eva Palmer Brownell. Slavery in New York, 
by Edwin D. Morgan, Tammany Hall, by 
Talcott Williams, Old Prisons and Punish- 
ments, by Elizabeth Dike Lewis, The New 
York Press and Its Makers, by Charlotte M. 
and Benjamin E. Martin, New Amsterdam 
Family Names, by Berthold Fernow, Bowling 
Green, by Spencer ‘Trask, and Old Taverns 
and Posting Inns, by Elisabeth Brown Cut- 


ting, are the numbers which have appeared . 


thus far in 1898. [Paper, 10 cents each. ]} 


NOTES 


— Mrs. Eliza Lyn Linton, who has just 
died in England, was a successful novelist 
and contributor to the reviews. She married 
the distinguished engraver, William J. Linton. 


—— The corner stone of a monument to 
Frederick Douglas was laid in Rochester, 
N. Y., July 20. It is hoped that it may be 
ready for unveiling in September. One thou- 
sand dollars of the fund was contributed from 
Hayti. 

—— The Protestant Episcopal Commission, 
charged with considering the avisability of a 
revision of the marginal references of the 
English Bible, has completed its report, which 
will not, however, be made public until the 
meeting of the General Convention in October. 


—— The Chap Book passes with the current 
number by consolidation into the hands of 


Many of the pictures are espe- . 
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The Dial. It was founded by Messrs. Stone 
and Kimball, undergraduates of Harvard, in 
1894, and has been published in Chicago since 
October of that year. The Dial will be con- 
tinued as a literary and critical newspaper, 
with the wider constituency which the consol. 
idation gives. 


—— Among other letters recently given to 
Williams College by Fisher Howe, Jr., of 
Boston is a letter from President Fitch to one 
of the trustees, sketching the plan for a build. 
ing in which to hold Commencement exer. 
cises, to be built of boards and to cost “at 
least $50.”’ Williams has grown since those 
days of its infancy and can command larger 
sums than this for its needs. 


— Achange in the editorship of The Atlan. 
tic is a matter of national literary importance, 
It is announced that Mr. Horace E. Scudder 
has retired in order to devote himself to other 
literary work, retaining his connection with 
the firm of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and is sue 
ceeded by Mr. Walter E. Page. Mr. Page was 
editor of the Forum in its most successful 
days and has since been in charge of The 
Atlantic during Mr. Scudder’s absence in 
Europe. No change in the present able han- 
dling of the magazine, therefore, is involved in 
the transfer. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Ginn & Co. Bost 

SILAS MARNER. By George Eliot. Edited by R. 
Adelaide Witham. pp. 252. 60 cents. 

MILTON’S PARADISE LOST AND LYCIDAS. Books 
I. and II., with introduction, etc., by H. B. 
Sprague, Ph. D. — 45 cents. 

COLERIDGE’s THE RIME OF THE eg MAR- 
INER. Edited by Lincoln R. Gibbs. re ve 

SEED-TRAVELLERS. By Clarence M. eed. pp. 
53. 30 cents. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF WALTER 
cove LANDOR. Edited by W. B.S. Clymer. 
pp. 

Lamson, Wolffe & Co. Boston. 

Ye LITTLE SALEM MAIDE. By Pauline Bradford 
Mackie. pp. 320. $1.50. 

By THE AURELIAN WALL AND OTHER ELEGIES, 
By or pp. 132. $1.00. 

es & Lauriat. Bostor 

SONGS OF Two] PEOPLES. By James Riley. pp. 

181. $1.2 
Harper & Bros. New York. 

FARM BALLADS. By Will Carleton. Pp. 147. $1 25, 

A ROMANCE OF ee _. y Varina A 
Jefferson-Davis. Bw $1.2 

— LINDON. ww. ht. Venckevay. pp. 711. 
$1.50. 

THE HUNDRED AND OTHER STORIES, 
trude Hall. pp. 255. $1.25. 

IN THE SARGASSO SEA. By Thomas A. Janvier. 
pp. 193, $1.25. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 

THE BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATOR. Revelation. By 
Rev. Joseph 8S. Exell. pp. 787. $2.00. 

BIBLE CHARACTERS GIDEON TO ABSALOM. By 
Alexander Whyte, D. D. Ags 245. $1.25. 

GEORGE MULLER. By F.G. Warne. pp. 277. 75 
cents. 

MISSIONARY METHODS FOR MISSIONARY COM- 
MITTEES. By David Park. pp. 76. 25 cents. 
Two PARABLES. By Charles R. Brown. pp. 250. 

$1.25. 

Student Volunteer Movement Jor Foreign Missions, 

New York. 
THE STUDENT MISSIONARY APPEAL. pp. 563. 


By Ger- 


Fortune & Scott. New York. 
BLACK-BELT DIAMONDS. S:lected and arranged 
by Victoria E. Matthews. pp. 115. $1.00. 
Macmilian Co. New York. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO St. JoHN. With 
notes by Rev. M. F. Sadler. pp. 517. $1.50. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
THE NATION’S NAvy. By Charles ‘Morris. pp. 
333. $1.50. 
American Baptist Pub. Society. Philadelphia. 
SursuM CoRDA. Edited by E. H. Johnson and 
E. E. Ayres. pp. 654. $1.50. 
Government Printing Office. Washington. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE CHARITIES AND 
REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS IN THE_ DI8- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA. Edited by Charles Moore. 


pp. 224 
PAPER COVERS 


University Press. Cambridge. 
INASMUCH. pp. 87. 
Massachusetts New Church Union. Boston. 
STUDIES OF THE FIVE BOOKS OF PSALMS. pp- 
54. 20 cents. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New 
OLD TAVERNS AND POSTING INNS. Sy Metisabetb 
Brown Cutting. 10 cents. 


MAGAZINES 


July. QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF_ ECONOMICS.— 
EXPOSITOR.—-ART JOURNAL.—NEW ENGLAND 
HISTORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL REGISTER.— 
NINETEENTH CENTURY.— Music. — TRAVEL.— 
BIBLICAL WORLD.—AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
SOCIOLOGY. 

August. PALL MALL.—FRANK LESLIE’s PoPU- 
LAR MONTHLY. 
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COMMENT ON PROFESSOR CURTISS 


A plea for the higher criticism has of late 
been ably presented in The Congregationalist, 
but it seems to me that a fair treatment of the 
subject requires that it be presented from an- 
other point of view. 

The present writer does not propose to en- 
gage in an exhaustive discussion of the sub- 
ject, for he is aware that he is lacking in the 
strength if not in other qualifications neces- 
sary for that. Yet he can but feel that there 
are statements in Professor Curtiss’s articles 
which, if allowed to stand unquestioned, are, 
to say the least, misleading. 

No reasonable man can object to criticism 
of the sacred Scriptures, whether it be called 
lower or higher, provided it be reverent and 
sound. But the assumption that there is a 
practical agreement in the conclusions of the 
eritics cannot be sustained. Dr. Behrends, 
who has thoroughly examined the subject, is 
authority for the statement that in eight theo- 
logica! seminaries in Germany there are thirty- 
three liberals, 242 conservatives. Just where 
he draws the line [ do not know, but evidently 
there is disagreement. 

When Dr. J. P. Thompson told Lepsius that 
he intended to write a life of Moses, Lepsius 
exclaimed, *‘ But, mein Gott, there never was 
a Moses!’’ Perhaps most of the liberals would 
not go as far as this, but they might as well, 
for they deny that the Pentateuch was written 
by Moses and even that it is authoritative his- 
tory, but that the name of Moses is attached 
to legislation with which he had nothing to do 
to give it authority. 

Wellhausen and Kuenen deny the possibility 
of miracles or of any supernatural element in 
religion. Is it meant that the higher critics 
agree with conclusions based on such assump- 
tions’ Andrew Lang has well said that the 
German critics adopt a theory and then call 
ever)thing that does not agree with that an 
interpolation. Some of the critical conclu- 
sions are too absurd to be accepted by men of 
common sense, whether scholars or not. For 
example, the plain, straightforward story of 
Joseph was written by five different men; the 
stor) of the flood by four authors, and is dis- 
tributed so as to be in forty-two different 
pieces. 

Professor Briggs has within the last fifteen 
years changed his ground upon important 
points. If some antiquarian fifty years hence 
should disinter his writings, there would be 
much more reason for claiming that there were 
two Professor Briggses than that there were 
two Isaiahs. But a reaction against the de- 
structive criticism has begun in Germany, its 
fountain head. A work acknowledged by 
those who disagree with it as of the highest 
ability has lately appeared from Rupprecht of 
Bavaria defending the Mosaic authority of the 
Pentateuch. 

Yes, the Bible will stand, not only as true 
history, but as God’s word. 

Worcester, June 30. A. E. P. PERKINS. 


OPPOSING VIEWS 

Without expressing any assent or dissent 
to the position taken by Professor Curtiss in 
his articles on the higher criticism, I wish to 
state that for many months I have not read a 
series of articles that have been of as much 
interest and profit to me as these. Give us 
some more series of that sort. E. H. B. 


It is with a feeling of real relief that I find 
the series of articles by Professor Curtiss on 
the higher criticism brought to a close, and 
the space filled with something different, 
something more useful. I am surprised at 
the weakness of the argument. The “results ’’ 
are a mass of useless theories, for which no 
man has been able to bring forward the least 
particle of real proof. And what could be the 
use, the practical benefit, of all this ? Who is 
helped in any way ? J. H. C, 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


‘ENFORCED IDLENESS’’ 

I was interested by the suggestion in The 
Congregationalist to the effect that immi. 
gration is responsible for the idleness of 
sO many men who wish to work. That has 
something to do with the problem in the 
United States. But immigrants mostly come 
here to obtain employment. That means that 
they are fleeing from similar conditions abroad. 
The proportion of unemployed is even greater 
on the Continent, and appalling in great cen- 
ters like London, Berlin and other cities. It 
would be more to the point if we should try to 
understand what the problem means in itself 
and all over the world. 

When [ was a youth I learned some parts of 
the business of woolen manufacture. The 
factory where I was employed was run by 
about ninety people—men, women and chil- 
dren. Today the same number of persons run 
a factory that produces more than twice as 
many yards in the same time. The same fac- 
tory would be sufficiently manned, if it had 
kept up with the improvements in machinery, 
by less than fifty persons. Of these a some- 
what larger proportion are women. The hours 
of work are also somewhat shorter. It is not 
too much to say that machinery in about every 
department of manufacture, and in many 
branches of agriculture and mining, has taken 
the place of men to an extent scarcely over- 
stated in the instance I have named. The 
powers of nature are doing the work that men 
once did. 

Up toa certain point machinery makes em- 
ployment for men. Beyond that point it 
steadily deprives them of employment under 
present industrial conditions. That point is 
reached when the persons who control ma- 
chinery cannot run it with profit. One way of 
putting the matter is, that the demand has 
been supplied and at that point machinery 
stops. Men are thrown out of employment. 
The wages are reduced. But what has really 
taken place? This: the ability to purchase 
has reached a limit. The need has not been 
supplied but merely the demand. Those who 
own machinery cannot consider the need. 
They can only consider the demand. The 
same is true of those who control natural re- 
sources, as coal and water power. And by 
demand is always meant purchasing ability 
and willingness, to the point of providing a 
profit to the controlling interest. In other 
words, production stops, not when need is sup- 
plied, but when that part of the need is sup- 
plied that has a purchasing ability sufficient 
to contribute profits to the controlling interest. 

The vicious economic circle thus produced 
is apparent. A. shuts down his mill or his 
colliery. He tells you he must because the 
market is overstocked. He does not mean 
that you and I have more cotton cloth or more 
coal than we need. He only means that there 
are no buyers ready to pay a price that will 
yield bim a profit. In other words, there is no 
**market.’”’ B. has stock piled up ia his store- 
house, and tells you trade is dull because the 
workmen are not able to buy the cloth or coal. 
C., who is a workman, in turn assures you that 
he can’t buy because A. has discharged him 
from the factory or colliery. ‘hat is the cir- 
cleand itisaclosed one. It states the general 
problem of the unemployed. The two factors 
of the problem are machinery and the unreg- 
ulated private control of the means and re- 
sources of production. Those who control 
machinery and resources control production. 
They naturally produce only as they see prof- 
its. For this no one can blame them without 
blaming first the system. The system has 
this circle as its inevitable sequence. The en- 
tire question of the unemployed therefore re- 
solves itself into the question as to who shall 
break the circle. Who shall set in motiona 
factory that the individual or corporation can- 
not run because they see no profit? Who can 
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run it merely for the purpose of supplying 
need? Who can start production on some 
other than a private profit basis? 

If, for example, the city of New Bedford had 
been legally in position to continue the manu- 
facturing that private corporations could not 
do for profit and continue it for the wealth it- 
self, the enormous waste through three or four 
months of idleness in that city would not have 
occurred. Today thousands of machines rust, 
millions of men are idle in the United States, 
not because there is no need for the wealth 
they should be producing, but simply because 
in the calculation of private individuals or 
corporations this wealth has no margin of 
profit for them if produced. Meanwhile, with 
all the means of wealth production in exist- 
ence, machinery and resources to double our 
wealth every half decade, ninety per cent. of 
the people are comparatively destitute and 
scarcely improving from year to year. When 
will we be willing to break this circle? 

W. C. STILE. 


‘**SOLDIER SONGS”’ 

Dear Sir: I notice the lists of hymns given 
by “K” in issue of June 30 and Lucian Clark 
in that of July 14. Nearly all of those men- 
tioned by ‘“‘K’”’ are found in Richard’s Songs 
of Christian Praise, and, in addition, I note 
the following: ‘Christian, dost thou see 
them?” “Christians, up, the day is break- 
ing!” ‘* Fight the good fight of faith,” ‘The 
Son of God goes forth to war,’ “Saints of 
God by faith united,” “Soldiers who to 
Christ belong,” ‘‘ We are living, we are d well- 
ing,’”’ “‘ Soldiers of the cross arise,’’ “‘ Christian 
seek not yet repose.’”” There are in addi- 
tion two hymns given by Mr. Clark also 
found there, viz., “‘ Go forward, Christian sol- 
dier ”’ and ‘‘ Forward be our watchword.”’ In 
an English hymnal that I have by me I find 
the following also: ‘“‘Oft in sorrow, oft in 
woe,” by Kirke White, a most ringing mar- 
tial hymn; another stirring one is by Aveling, 
and begins ‘‘On, towards Zion, on,’’ whilst 
Bonar has contributed one commencing 
“Sounds the trumpet from afar.” 

I do not own Dr. Duffield’s work, but per- 
haps some of these hymns are to be found 
under other headings than the one suggested. 

H. J. WILKINS. 


In neither of the lists of ‘soldier songs” 
which have appeared in your paper do I find 
** Hold the Fort,’ so recently sung the world 
over. In Pentecostal Hymns may also be 
found the following: ‘Lo a mighty army,” 
** Hear the bugle calling,” ‘‘ Wonderful army of 
God,” “On to victory.”” The Christian war- 
fare does not lack for soldier songs. 

Mrs. W. M. W. 


ONE NAME FOR STATE ORGANIZATIONS OF 
CHURCHES 

The annual State conference of the Maine 
Congregational churches meets in the old, his- 
toric city of Saco the middle of September. 
This town is very easy of access from all 
points, and this fact, together with many 
other attractions, will, we trust, help to make 
the usual large gathering double its usual 
size. 

What is the difference between conference 
and association? I notice in Massachusetts 
there are associations, in Maine conferences. 

8. 

(The State organization of churches in 
Maine is called a conference, that in Vermont 
a convention and that in Massachusetts an 
association: They differ in name only, and 
it would save confusion in the minds of many 
if they would all adopt the same name. Con- 
ference is the better term, since bodies in- 
cluding ministers only are usually called as- 
sociations, and political meetings are gener- 
ally called conventions.—TuE Epirors.} 
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Where Rolls the Oregon 


BY REV, W. E. BARTON, D. D. 


The National Council program advertised 
two excursions, one to Pacific University and 
the other to Whitman. The first occurred and 
was a great success. The second was given 
up on account of the distance and expense. 
Individual members of the council visited 
Whitman, but the council as a whole gave up 
its pilgrimage to that shrine. Instead, on 
Thursday after adjournment, the council com- 
mittee on excursions, to whose efficient chair- 
man, Pres. Thomas McClelland, the council 
is greatly indebted, planned a voyage up the 
Columbia. 

On Wednesday afternoon many of the dele- 
gates visited Oregon City, scene of the labors 
of Atkinson and site of a new and flourishing 
Chautauqua enterprise, where several of the 
council delegates lectured. This, however, 
and many similar excursions were matters of 
individual choice. But the Columbia River 
excursion was official and gathered a company 
of more than 200. 

Loosing from Portland, the sail is first down 
the Willamette—accented on the second sylla- 
ble, if you please—to its confluence with the 
Columbia, when the boat breasts the current 
of the broad, swelling river and bears us 
toward Mt. Hood. The river is so wide, the 
goal so dominates the landscape, that the 
shores seem to recede and leave the boat sail- 
ing through the sky to a far-off luminous 
planet. The day was perfect. The council 
had ended without an unhappy word or 
thought, and the delegates were ready for 
the relief and enjoyment of an ideal holiday. 

We sailed up past castellated rocks and 
waterfalls incredibly high. Bridal Veil and 
Widow’s Tears are specimens of the names 
of two of the cascades, the latter somewhat 
liable to go dry, or at least diminish. We 
sailed around Cape Horn and up to the fabled 
Bridge of the Gods, which geologists say was 
no fable. We wanted to try the rapids called 
The Dalles, and to go through the great Cas- 
cade Locks, but we turned about in time to 
catch the San Francisco train, on which a 
number of the delegates were to go. 

Beautiful are the five snowclad mountains 
of Portland when seen from the hights, but 
viewed from the Columbia they are sublime. 
We spend little time looking at Ranier, for we 
shall see it better from the twin cities of Puget 
Sound. When in Tacoma we must call it 
Mt. Tacoma, and when in Seattle we must 
call it Ranier, and accent the second syllable. 
**Ranier?’’ asks Mr. Scudder, pastor at Ta- 
coma, in some apparent bewilderment. ‘“ Ra- 
nier? O, you mean Mt. Tacoma.”’ 

Mts. Adams and Jefferson are just about 
as impressive as they ought to be. They are 
remote on the historic horizon where they rise 
measurably above their distinguished con- 
temporaries. Thatis all, and itis quite enough. 
But who shall describe the glory of Hood and 
St. Helen’s, which rise on opposite sides of the 
city? St. Helen’s is distinctly feminine, grace- 
fully rounded, with delicate, soft and pleasing 
outlines. She is coy, yet inviting, a bit co- 
quettish with her fan of clouds, yet smiling, 
and of all mountains most lovable. 

Mt. Hood is majestic, rugged, masculine. 
His rocky sinews stand out in Titanic, virile 
power. He is angular, pyramidal, a grim and 
mighty potentate among hills. He is graceful, 
to be sure, but his grace differs from St. 
Helen’s, as the grace of the Discobolus differs 
from that of the Venus de Milo. 

As the day wore on these two old friends 
looked less at us and more at each other, and 
we deemed our unnoticed withdrawal oppor- 
tune. As we turned the boat’s prow from the 
Columbia up the Willamette, we witnessed 
their betrothal in the incomparable glory of 
the Oregon sunset. 

Returning past Fort Vancouver we saw a 
carriage driving rapidly down to the shore of 
the village beyond. We watched with interest 

. the four who seemed to know us and to have 
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a message for us. We had been far from home 
and earth itself. The day had put a century 
between us and familiar topics. They waved 
their hats, and we listened for their message. 
Far out over the water it came to us, ‘‘ Santiago 
has surrendered!’’ We were on earth again. 
We cheered long and loud. The whistle blew. 
We were inhabitants of the world once more 
and eager for the daily papers. With this 
dramatic scene the voyage drew to its close. 
The council party began breaking up on 
Thursday night. Then the first large party left 
us for San Francisco. Three cars attached to 
the regular train left Friday morning for Ta- 
coma and Seattle, but these divided, part going 
to Alaska. The largest party of all returns by 
way of the Yellowstone. The churches of 
Seattle and Tacoma gave pleasant receptions 
to the delegates on Friday night, and on the 
following Sunday had interesting services with 
sermons and addresses by council guests. 





YP.S.CE. 


PRAYER MEETING 


Topic, Aug. 7-13. Lessons from the Life of 
Elijah. 1 Kings 18: 20-39. 

Elijah certainly is one of the most pictur- 
esque heroes in the whole course of human 
history. A man of moods, of a temper at 
times as stormy as it was at other times gen- 
tle, one of the most intense of beings, and one 
treated by the Almighty with a peculiar famil- 
iarity during his life, and also set apart for- 
ever from the rest of mankind, with a single 
exception, by the manner of his departure 
from earth—from whatever point of view 
Elijah be regarded, he is a strange, fascinating 
character. We certainly learn from his his- 
tory the fact that to be a man of God does not 
secure outward peacefulness of life. He was 
never quiet long at a time, and adventures 
and perils, many and remarkable, befell him. 
Such a man may have a tranquil spirit or 
may be at peace only when he is in action, 
because of his passion for activity. But, in 
either case, his life is anything but easy. 
Moreover, it is plain that one may be divinely 
chosen and yet fall into deep depression at 
times, may even believe himself neglected of 
God. Such a career reveals the contradic- 
tions which are possible within us. It teaches 
that we must not doubt cur own acceptance or, 
serviceableness so long as God is willing to 
care for us and use us. 

Elijah’s story also teaches us what wonder- 
ful things we can do by God’s help, or can 
prevail upon him to do for us, if we are his 
true followers. God is pledged to aid his own. 
His honor is involved as much as theirs. 
Although the need, and, therefore, the day of 
miracles now seems to be past, the divine 
arm is not shortened, and whatever ought to 
be done by or for the Christian believer, in 


the name of Jesus Christ, may be depended - 


upon as certain to be done in God’s own time 
and manner. 

Elijah was just such a man as we are. His 
humanity was peculiarly human. Therefore 
the story of his life appeals forcibly to every 
one of us. Does it not also reveal the char- 
acter of God with winsome plainness? We 
understand Elijah so well that we feel with 
him in all his experiences. But we also real- 
ize, as seldom otherwise, how patient, gentle, 
wise and loving sur Heavenly Father is in 
dealing with his earthly children. 

Parallel verses: Mal. 4; Matt. 11: 10-14. 





Education 


—— Besides the degrees already enrolled in 
our columns Olivet College has bestowed a 
D. D. on Rev. H. D. Hunter of Calumet, Mich., 
and Iowa College has given an A. M. to Mr. 
W. W. Peet of Constantinople. 

—— The fine memorial library in Winsted, 
Ct., gift of the late J. J. Whiting, was thrown 
open to public use recently. It contains over 
8,000 volumes collected largely through the 
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gifts of Mrs. Elliot Beardsley, finely equipped 
rooms, ready for all sorts of historical relics, 
and a cheerful reading-room. — 

— During the past ten years the annual 
assembly of the Maine Chautauqua Union at 
Fryeburg, Me., has been attended by thon- 
sands of persons looking for a recreation place 
which combines the delights of the country 
with social and educational advantages. The 
session of the assembly of 1898, together with 
a school of methods, begins July 28 and con- 
tinues till Aug. 11. Lectures by Hamilton W. 
Mabie, Robert A. Woods, Pr. Nathaniel Butler 
and Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., will be given. 
The departments of study include physical 
culture, chorus singing, shorthand, photogra- 
phy and a course in household arts, under the 
direction of Miss Anna Barrows, editor of 
The American Kitchen Magazine. 





Our Army Literature Fund 
TWO LETTERS FROM THE FIELD 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., JULY 19. 
The copies of your valued publication have 
been regularly received, and the soldiers 
greatly appreciate the gift. We are distrib- 
uting them in three brigades, comprising regi- 
ments from New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Virginia, Iowa, Wisconsin, Wyoming and 
Mississippi. Accept my personal thanks also 
for your kindness. 
Yours sincerely, F. L. Smitu, 
Camp Secretary, Y. M. C. A. 


In Camp, JuLy 20, 
CHICKAMAUGA PARK, GA, 


Your papers have come into our tent and 
are welcomed by many boys to whom The 
Congregationalist is a familiar paper. Let 
me thank you for the gifts. We especially 
appreciate papers with a home “‘flavor.”’ The 


heat here is intense today, and our tent is full | 


with men reading, writing and playing games. 
An officer told me this morning that we were 
doing incalculable good with our outfit and 
methods of work; that, while in his town the 
Y. M. C. A. was “useless,’’ here it was prov- 
ing beyond a doubt that it was lifting men 
into higher manhood. 

One special feature of our work is supplying 
iced, distilled water to the men. This is an 
expensive luxur}, and yet when one considers 
that the presence of our water tank has closed 
the canteen, we are glad we are indulging in 
such luxuries. Men stand in line for nearly 
half an hour for a drink, and hardly a man 
but says some word of appreciation. It costs 
$5 per day to furnish water, and we need our 
friends at home to co-operate with us. 

We are having Mr. Ferdinand Schivera this 
week for two meetings, and with men ina 
very receptive mood and many longing to ac 
cept the Saviour, who can keep them above 
the sin of camp life, we can say in advance 
that another Sunday will see many more 
Christian boys here. Almost every day men 
are asking these important questions and are 
seeking the Saviour. 

In the rush of work we find time for only 
this line, but desire to give you one glimpse 
into our tent life as we thank you for your 
share in our enjoyment. I am, 

Very truly yours, W. J. B. OLIVER, 

Secretary, Eighth Mass. Reg. Y. M. C. A. 


We acknowledge: 


“In His Name,” Boston 

Grace B. Lewis, Everett 

Civil War Veteran, New Haven 
8S. T. Howard, Providence 

‘* Whitinsville ” 


Further contributions will be necessary to 
continue this work. 





I can see the foot of the hill now, but the 
man who is nearing the end of his course is 
just the man who has a right tp speak of the 
past. I can bear my testimony that when 4 
man gives his heart to the ministry of the 
cross the result must be great, satisfactory, 
full of lasting good.—Joseph Parker. | 
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The World’s Sunday School 
Convention - 
LONDON, JULY 11-15 


“With one mind striving together for the 
faith of the gospel.” This was the suggestive 
motto of the World’s Third Convention. The 
sessions were inspirational in the union of 
international speakers, and fruitful in promise. 

The American delegation, sailing in the 
Catalonia, reached Liverpool on Sunday morn- 
ing, the 10th. Taking advantage of the delay, 
a very large company enjoyed the pleasure of 
attending Sefton Park Congregational Church 
and of hearing Ian Maclaren in his own kirk. 
Proceeding by special train on Monday, the 
delegates arrived in ample time for the cordial 
reception tendered by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and also that of the Lord 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress, to which the 
Americans only were invited. 

The convention opened on Tuesday morn- 
ing, July 12. In the absence of Mr. B. F. 
Jacobs of Chicago, Mr. F. F. Belsey of Lon- 
don presided. The roll-call showed an 
attendance of about 2,300, of which number 
250 were from the United States. Felicitous 
welcomes were voiced by the Marquis of 
Northampton, Mr. Edward Towers and Rev. 
John Clifford, D.D. The response in behalf 
of the United States was made by Rev. C. H. 
Spalding, D. D., of Boston. Hon. S. H. 
Blake spoke for Canada. In the addresses 
each allusion made to an alliance of British 
and American hearts was greeted with much 
enthusiasm. In the business hour Mr. Ed- 
ward Towers of London was formally elected 
president of the convention. The vice-presi- 
dents chosen from this country are Messrs. 
W. N. Hartshorn of Massachusetts; J. S, 
Bell, Minnesota; N. B. Broughton, North 
Carolina. Members of the executive commit- 
tee: Messrs. B. F. Jacobs, Illinois, chairman ; 
Hon. John Wanamaker, Pennsylvania; A. B. 
McCrillis, Rhode Island; E. K. Warren, Michi- 
gan. 

In the later sessions of Tuesday’s meeting 
papers were presented upon Sunday School 
Life in Europe, by Mr. J. T. Holmes of the 
Sunday School Union Continental Mission 
and Rey. H. C. Woodruff of the Foreign Sun- 
day School Association of the United States. 
Mr. T. C. Ikehara plainly detailed the obsta- 
cles and encouragements in Japan, to which 
he is going as the field worker of the inter- 
national committee. India was ably repre- 
sented by Rev. A. Jewson of Calcutta, who 
read a report prepared by Rev. Richard 
Burgess, Sunday school missionary for that 
country. 

The carefully written paper of Mr. B. F. 
Jacobs of Chicago upon Sunday school life in 
this country was presented by Mr. A. B. Mc- 
Crillis of Rhode Island. It offers a satisfac- 
tory reply to Mr. Edward Bok in the facts 
which it reviews and the true conclusions 
drawn. Mr. Jacobs finds improved conditions 
in the organization of the working forces. 
In thirty-two States it is rated “‘good.” Fifty- 
eight field workers give their time to raising 
the standard of Sunday school methods. Two 
hundred and fifty primary unions and three 
Summer schools aid the teachers of that de- 
partment. The improvement extends to bet- 
ter schoolrooms, more efficient officers, sys- 
tems of grading and instruction in regular 
giving, temperance and missions. The in- 
¢reasing value of helps to the study of the 
Bible is to be emphasized. The large army of 
men employed as teachers, many of them 
eminent in the business and professional 
world, is a matter of congratulation. Tem- 
perance and purity are taught with the gos- 
Pel, 80 that the schools are schools of the best 
Citizenship, 

In behalf of the blacks of the South Rev. 
1. B. Maxwell of Savannab, Ga., made a most 
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Christians and Philanthropists in Council 


effective plea when he presented his report as 
field secretary. In the Southern States there 
are six million negroes, and while nearly one- 
half are members of churches a comparatively 
small number are attendants upon the Sunday 
school. Mr. Maxwell attributed this largely 
to the prevalent idea that citizenship demands 
public school education solely, excluding ex- 
act religious instruction. While there is not 
the slightest objection made to Sunday schools, 
they are in great need of organization and 
supervision. At present a secretary and as- 
sistant are employed in the work. The inter- 
denominational system and methods have been 
introduced with excellent results. Thespeaker 
believed that the Sunday school could be 
made a helpful factor in settling the race 
problem. Investment of thought and effort 
in this field is not lost. 

The second day of the convention was spent 
in the world-famous Crystal Palace, seven 
miles out of London. To most of the dele- 
gates this renowned recreation spot was full 
of novelty. The main features of the day 
were the magnificent concerts rendered by 
the junior and senior choruses of the Sunday 
schools of the city. Five thousand children 
delighted the immense audience with their mo- 
tion songs and wonderful harmony. Svarcely 
less marvelous was the work of the 4,000 
senior voices. America can well learn the art 
of using its Sunday school pupils in sacred 
singing and the value of persistent training. 
Before the evening’s mandolin concert tea 
was served to the delegates, followed by brief 
addresses. That of Prof. H, M. Hamill was 
especially noteworthy. The report of the In- 
ternational Lesson Committee, prepared by 
Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D., was read by Rev. 
Dr. John Potts of Canada. [This was printed 
by us July 14.—Eb.] 

Dr. Potts, as chairman of the committee, 
said that God’s seal was surely upon this 
method of study. One lesson for all schools 
has proven most beneficent. The present 
system has created a Biblical literature by 
experts in such study, and it has procured 
unity, which is more to be desired than uni- 
formity. By its international features it has 
aided in cementing the brotherhood of the 
nations. Dr. Potts quoted these figures of 
Sunday school growth in the United States as 
an inspiration to Britishers: From 1893 to 1896 
an increase of 10,229 schools, 96,756 officers 
and teachers and 1,242,765 scholars. 

For nearly thirty years Dr. Joseph Parker 
has preached to a noonday audience on Thurs- 
days. It was fitting that he should deliver the 
convention sermon at 12 o’clock, July 14, to 
the great gathering of delegates who filled the 
temple. With characteristic force and sim- 
plicity he spoke of God’s word to Adam con- 
cerning the earth of his creation, ‘“ Subdue it.” 
Dr. Parker’s allusion to the present history- 
making of this country was loudly applauded. 
He saw “magnanimity, nobleness and for- 
bearance”’ in the attitude of our Government 
toward Spain, and viewed the career of the 
United States at the highest point of history. 

Among the eminently practical topics con- 
sidered by the convention were: Grading and 
Management of the Sunday School, by Pier- 
son J. Bristow of Washington, D. C.; and 
The Loyal S. S. Army, by J. R. Pepper of 
Memphis, Tenn. Dr. M. C. Hazard of Boston 
made a concise statement of the history, work- 
ings and possibilities of the home department. 
Bible Study at Home was admirably treated 
by Rev. W. T. Davidson, D. D., professor in 
Wesleyan College, Birmingham, Eng. Bishop 
C. H. Fowler of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the United States spoke in eulogy 

of the pre-eminent place of the Bible in litera- 
ture, art, music and the affairs of daily life. 
Prin. George Parkin of the Primitive Metho 
dist Episcopal College at Manchester, Eng., 
held that the teacher should voice the positive 


side of his belief, and that critics should pur- 
sue their work upon their knees before Christ. 
In setting the child in the midst Prof. H. M. 
Hamill, field normal secretary in this country, 
emphasized the primary aim as evangelistic. 
The personality of the teacher he held as a 
large factor in conversion, and showed the 
significance of keeping before the youth the 
standard bearers of Biblical biography. Canon 
Fleming, London, saw the teachers’ duty still 
unfulfilled until they have opened the treasur- 
ies of the knowledge of God and by his Spirit 
won the children unto Jesus. 

The last sessions of the convention were 
given over to Sunday school extension. The 
morning devotional service was conducted by 
Rev. Alfred Rowland, chairman of the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales. As 
the supreme power essential to development, 
The Holy Spirit, His Office and Work, was the 
theme of the morning’s address by Rev. F. B. 
Meyer. Mr. Meyer believes that the Spirit is 
now with the churches but that individuals 
must seek him and comply with the laws of 
his kingdom if they would have his conscious 
presence. Mr. Meyer is so well known in 
America through his writings that it was an 
exceptional pleasure for the delegates to see 
and hear him. 

Extension through better organization, adop- 
tion of the international lessons, concentration 
of time and money upon the child in the 
school, the higher education of the teacher, 
the training of special workers, and ‘‘ house to 
house” canvassing for neglected children, 
were all considered in addresses that followed. 
In the resolutions adopted the home depart- 
ment and visitation were commended to the 
Sunday school union. WwW. P. L: 





The International Y. M. C. A. 
Conference 
BY REV. A. M. HALL 


The fourteenth international conference of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association was 
held at Basel, Switzerland, July 6-10. The feel- 
ing of strangeness produced on the American 
by the narrow, winding streets, the peculiarly 
gabled roofs and the unknown language was 
soon removed by the hospitality of the people. 
The city took special pride in the success of the 
convention. The necessary funds were raised 
by public subscription. Concerts, excursions 
and everything contributing to the entertain- 
ment of the delegates were provided. And so 
well had the committees done their work that 
the guests were quickly assigned to comfort- 
able homes, and there was not a hitch or alter- 
ation through the whole program. The inaug- 
ural service was held in the cathedral. Prof. 
C. von Orelli made the address. The room 
was filled even to the galleries. The delegates 
then adjourned to the Music Hall for organiza- 
tion and work. There were 700 delegates and 
1,000 visitors from twenty-three different coun- 
tries. The United States sent twenty-three 
representatives. The proceedings were inter- 
preted in the German, French and English 
languages. R. Sarasin Warnery of Basel was 
elected president of the convention. 

The report of the international committee 
showed for 1898 6,493 associations, a member- 
ship of 496,705 and 588 Y. M. C. A. buildings. 
Representatives from different countries, and 
especially Mr. James Stokes of New York, 
who has just madea tour of the world, brought 
inspiring messages that show that all depart- 
ments are moving forward with leaps and 
bounds, The discussions touched on all phases 
of the work—the present standing and growth 
of the association ; the dangers to which it is ex- 
posed ; special work on behalf of soldiers, stu- 
dents, railroad men ; the inner working of the 
association, personal work, Bible classes, 
prayer meeting, junior departments, etc. The 
American representatives on the program 
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were: Messrs. James Stokes, L. W. Messer, 
C. J. Hicks, J. R. Mott, G. J. Wilkie, Toronto. 
The papers were all admirable. The English 
delegates held a special meeting and passed res- 
olutions looking to a closer union between the 
associations of the mother country and those 
of the colonies. The World’s Student Feder- 
ation had a session at which the various phases 
of that work were presented. It now embraces 
880 centers, with a membership of 45,000 stu- 
dents and professors. There was a general 
feeling of good-fellowship, and when an Amer- 
ican and a Spaniard clasped hands on the plat- 
form in the hoze for peace the audience rose 
to its feet in applause. 

Every one was impressed with the fact that 
here is an institution composed of men, deeply 
spiritual in its purposes, thoroughly evangeli- 
cal in its methods, most complete in its organ- 
ization from the minutest details to the world 
federation, an organization that makes it effect- 
ive in reaching individuals and classes other- 
wise unreached, an institution that is aggres- 
sive, laying great stress on Bible study and 
missionary work, an institution that is not 
only interdenominational but international 
and is destined to do much toward conversion 
of the world to Christ and its unification in 
him. 

At the last meeting on Sunday afternoon ear- 
nest addresses were made to concentrate the in- 
fluence of the convention, and when, in closing, 
the Lord’s Prayer was repeated in the various 
languages and all joined in the Doxology it 
seemed the prayer of the Master was near 
realization. The next conference will be held 
at Christiania, Norway. 





The Y. W. C. A. Conferences 


Every year there are three conferences held 
by the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions in different parts of the country—one at 
Asheville, N. C., one at Lake Geneva, Wis., 
and one at Northfield, Mass. The last one at 
Northfield closed July 21. These conferences 
have been more largely attended this year 
than ever before. The Southern conference 
was notable for the large number of teachers 

“present from the most prominent schools of 
this section. Both the Asheville and Geneva 
conferences were marked by great interest in 
Bible study and missions. At Northfield the 
idea of the Christian student movement in our 
own country, and also in the world, seemed to 
take hold of the young women with especial 
force. One young woman gave $1,000 for the 
support of another college secretary, and an- 
other $150 towards the expenses of the na- 
tional college work. A cablegram was re- 
ceived before the close of the conference from 
Mr. John R. Mott, who has been attending 
the meeting of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation in Germany, saying that the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations of America 
were admitted to this federation. This is the 
largest student bedy in the world. 

With the college department and the Bible 
work on a firmer basis than ever before, and 
with the increased interest of our largest 
women’s colleges, there is every reason to 
hope for a most prosperous year. At the pres- 
ent time there are 302 college associations, 59 
city associations. At Northfield 52 colleges 
were represented, covering the territory from 
Boston University to Colorado College, and 
from MeGill University, Montreal, to Ran- 
dolph Macon Woman’s College in Virginia. 
The largest delegation was from Smith, num- 
bering 40 young women. There were 21 city 
associations also represented, and the total 
attendance was over 400. 

Among the speakers were Chancellor Mc- 
Dowell of Denver, Dr. Judson of Brooklyn, 
Dr. C. I. Scofield of Northfield, Mr. Moody, 
Mr. Robert E. Speer, Mrs. Sangster, Mrs. 
Gerald Dale of Syria. There was a series of 
talks given upon The Christian Woman in Dif- 
ferent Phases of Service. Mrs. Dale spoke 
upon The Christian Woman as a Foreign Mis- 
sionary; Mrs. Bainbridge of New York upon 
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The Christian Woman as a Home Missionary ; 
Mrs. Stowell, hostess in Wanamaker’s New 
York store, upon The Christian Woman in 
Business; Dr. Plummer of Boston upon The 
Christian Woman as a Physician; and Mrs. 
Sangster upon The Christian Woman in the 
Home. Professor Bosworth of Oberlin and 
Miss Wild, international secretary, conducted 
the Bible classes, one on The Life of Christ, 
the other on The Women of the Bible. w. 





The Asheville Conference 
BY REV. GEORGE W. MOORE 


The first conference of Christian workers 
among the colored people on the type of the 
Northfield Conference was held at Asheville, 
N.C., July 14-18. The call was issued by the 
international committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
Mr. W. A. Hunton, secretary of the colored 
department of the Y. M. C. A. work, presided. 
The delegates were evangelical ministers, 
Christian educators, secretaries of Y. M. 
C. A.’s, Sunday school teachers and students. 
The principal features of the conference were 
the study of the Bible and methods of Chris- 
tian work and the consideration of the condi- 
tions and forces that affect the moral and 
religious life of the colored people. Among 
the subjects considered were: The Morning 
Watch, The Need of Systematic Study in 
Our Schools of the Needs and Condition of 
Our People, City Mission, Methods of Bible 
Study, Devotional Bible Study, With Christ in 
Missionary Service, Y. M. C. A. Work, Moral 
and Religious Tendencies of Our Educated 
Classes, etc. 

Purpose meetings were held on the mountain 
top at Beaumont and other places. A patri- 
otic service was held in one of the churches, 
and an evangelistic and mass meeting in the 
auditorium of the Young Men’s Institute. 
The Young Men’s Institute where the confer- 
ence was held was built, at a cost of $30,000, 
by Mr. George Vanderbilt for the benefit of 
the colored people. It is the finest building of 
the kind in the country for city mission work 
among the colored people. 

The conference recommended the adoption 
of the morning watch and devotional study of 
the Bible by Y. M. C. A. and college students, 
that data be gathered by students on the ma- 
terial and moral condition of their people, that 
similar conferences be held at strategic points, 
especially at educational centers. The next 
meeting will be held at Asheville in June, 1899, 





Settled Things 


Some things are settled. Though this is em- 
phatically a period of transition, though more 
than ever before theology is in the making, and 
the great doctrines of the Christian faith are 
being melted down and recast, yet amid all the 
questionings of our time there are some things 
of which we may not only be sure, but more sure 
than ever before. The Bible isa settled thing. 
Men of education and culture, whatever their 
religious faith, or want of faith, no longer 
sneer at the Bible. Conflicting opinions as to 
the authorship of certain books are of little 
moment save for the claims of scholarship. 
It does not matter whether David wrote all the 
Psalms or a few, whether Solomon is the au- 
thor or the compiler of the Proverbs, whether 
such a man as Job ever lived, whether there 
were two Isaiahs or adozen. The great spir- 
itual truths which these books contain are 
true in and of themselves, and the researches 
of scholars from now to doomsday cannot 
touchthem. It may be that Bacon wrote some 
of the plays that bear Shakespeare’s name, but 
whether those wonderful creations sprang 
from the dome head of the play-actor or from 
the learned judge, we have the plays. Jewish 
tradition ascribes the books of the Old Testa- 
ment to this man or to that man, and some- 
times Jewish tradition is right, and sometimes 
itis wrong. God never guaranteed that every 
book of the Bible, any more than every play 





of Shakespeare, was rightly credited, and God — 


is not to be held responsible for the opinions 


or blunders of Jewish scribes. Whoever 


wrote them, we have the books and that ig 
enough. 

Sin is a settled thing. It may be the ear. 
marks of our brute ancestors which in the 
progress of the race have not yet been ont. 
grown; it may be the necessary corollary of 
free will; it may be an indispensable factor in 
the education of the race. How long it will 
be allowed we do not know. The millennium 
still gleams athwart the sky, but it is a pale 
and distant star which guides no wise men to 
a Bethlehem. But that it is and what it is 
we do know—the greatest curse that ever 
came, of all other curses the cause, the blight 
upon God’s beautiful world, the thorn with 
the rose, the serpent with his slime and hiss, 
Yet we can trust that the trail of the serpent 
will blaze the path to a fairer Eden in the soul 
than any garden of the past, that the golden 
age lies not behind but before, and the perfect 
pair are yet to be. 

Retribution is a settled thing. When for 
any particular sin it will come, here or here 
after, we know not; in what form we cannot 
predict ; how it will affect us, harden or soften, 
we cannot say. Judas did his sin and the pun. 
ishment was suicide. Peter did his and the 
loving look of Jesus brought tears of repent 
ance. But that in this world of never failing 
law, of cause and effect, retribution is sure as 
the rising of tomorrow’s sun wedo know. We 
know it from experience, personal and general, 
all history declares it. It is not only a world 
but a universe of law. We know from the 
motions of the heavenly bodies that the same 
God and the same law that govern this planet 
govern the planet Mars, so that in this world 
not alone but in any world, in this life and in 
every life, sin brings suffering. 

Christ is a settled thing. The war of words 
has ceased. Define him as one will, every 
heart that longs to be pure, every life that 
wants to be strong, must look up to him as 
the leader of the race, the hope of mankind, 
the prophecy to be fulfilled in all who wish t 
be like him. To us he is the Son of God a 
none other ever was; in his revelation of the 
Father of us all we place implicit confidence; 
to his matchless life and unselfish death we 
-would ever turn our eyes as the sweetest and 
the best the world has known; in his spirit of 
forgiveness, in his boundless charity, in his 
surpassing love we can imagine nothing better 
for humanity in all the ages yet to come. 
What we need is not to dispute about him, 
but to imitate him, to catch his spirit, to make 
our human life divine and thus ourselves be 
come in the truest sense sons of God.— From 
a sermon by Rev. Walcott Fay on The Faith 
of Today. 





So far as the motive of the war is humane, 
it presents a spectacle of national altruism 
well-nigh unprecedented in history. Nobody 
but fools can expect it to be ended till the 
Spanish despotism is broken. Nobody but 
fiends can wish it to be prolonged. Nobody 
but atheists can doubt that it will be over 
ruled by Almighty God. Nobody but traitors 
can refuse to share patriotically in its sacri- 
fices.— Bishop F. D. Huntington. 





Behold, I have stood on the mountains, and this wa 
writ in the sky: 

“She is weighed in the scales and found wanting 
the balancesGod holds on high!”’ 

The balance he once weighed Babylon, the mother 


of harlots, in; 

One scale holds thy pride and power and empité, 
begetten of sin, 

Heavy with woe and torture, the crimes of a thot 
sand years, 

Mortared and welded together with fire and blool 
and tears; 

In the other, for justice and mercy, a blade wit 
never a stain, ~ 

Is laid the sword of liberty, and the balance dips? 
Spain! 


—Madison Cawein 


28 July 1893 — 
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News from the Churches 


Benevolent Societies 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOM Boston ast SooInTY 
is represen 
MAssACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
only} by, the, ional House. Rev. J Colt, 
secretary; Rev. B. Palmer, a 4 

’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
ae $2, 60 House. h 9 to’. An- 


, $1.00; life membership, 00. Con- 
A Eheai ities Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 








ERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FoR- 
nics MISSIONS, t Boston. Frank 
H. Wiggin, 3 les E. Swett, Publishing an 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second 8t.; In poe iages pang 

’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, an 
wenn House. Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; 


iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 
HE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 


Build: New in the United 
Charities Bugelistic and educational, st the South and 
tn the West, among the Indians an Boston 


, 21 Con onal House; office, 
Balle Street. STyonations may be sent to either of the 
above offices, or to H. W. Hu rer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-Second St., New York City. 

TP scovenseasscnes CHUROH BUILDING SOOIBTY 

A an Pascemage ° f° le 
DD. ‘Secretary Charles _E. et omer, Unit 
Charities Building, New York; Rev. George 5. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

NGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIRTY (including 

m - of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 

oight ome missionary 

tolleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 

free Christian schools ip Utah and New Mexico. 5. F. 

Wiikins, jrecgaeee. om: 7 Sagroeetional xem, 

ton ; ington Stree’ Chicag: . dress, 
Pe Congregational House, Boston. % 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOIBTY.— 
Contributions used oy for missi work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre ; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field ag & Charles F. ae 3 
Rev. Francis J. Marsh, New England Superintendent, 
Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanw: x 
701 Sears Building, Boston. Applications for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, oom , Congregational House. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
. For fuller information 





eT tg 1, 1892, and Year-Book, 

see Minutes of Natio c' and Year- 

1893, pa e 62. re , Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 

Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. F ‘ord, Ot. 

Form of a est: I ueath to the * of the 

ree ame of the Churches 1 the 
the 


be- 

J urpose of Ministerial Relief, 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches d: pastors or 
— supplies in Massachusetts and in er States. 

m 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


THE BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOCIRTY, oregnised 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer m , 10.380 a.M., Bible 
study,3 P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings 
every evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vine- 
yard Haven. Is a Con tional society and apyeais te 
all Congregational ch es for support. Send dona 
tions of money to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, 
Room 22, Congregational House, Send clothing, 
comfort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. 8S. S. Nickerson, 
chaplain, 287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: 
“T give and bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society the sum of $—., to be oneees to the charitable 
uses and purposes of said society.” Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 





OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 


The idea of interdenominational unity re- 
placed by interdenominational fellowship in a 
convention of southern New York. 

Several large plans for building in Connecti- 
cut cities. 

A number of dedications in Michigan. 


NEW EBNGLAND 
Boston 


Quite a number of visitors to the city preached in 
Boston pulpits last Sunday: at Shawmut, Rev. ©. A. 
Vincent, D. D., of Sandusky; at Park Street, Rev. 
Wallace Nutting, D. D., of Providence; at Berkeley 
Temple, Rev. D. L. Yale of Elisworth Me., the pas- 
tor, Dr. Dickinson, ocedpying Mr. Yale’s pulpit; at 
Second, Dorchester, Dr. E. F. Williams of Chicago; 
at Highland, Roxbury, Rey. Dr. R. A. Beard of 
Cambridge; at Eliot, Roxbury, Rev. ©. L. Morgan, 
D. D., of Jamaica Plain; at Central, Chelsea, in 
union services with the First Chureh, Prof. W. 
E.C. Wright, D. D., of Olivet College. Dr. Gordon 
Preached in his own pulpit, the Old South. 


Massachusetts 


STONEHAM.—The pastor, Rey. C. E. Beals, who 
organized the first company of provisional militia in 
town, has been placed in command. He has a full 
quota in bis company. Previous to this pastorate 
he was pastor of the Maverick Chapel, East Boston. 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS has arranged the following 
Pulpit supplies for August: 7th, Rev. W. B. Greene 
of Pomfret, Ct.; 14th, Rev. Lawrence Phelps of 
Newton Highlands; 21st, Rev. G. H. Ide, D.D., of 
Milwaukee; 28th, Rev. G. W. Phillips, D. D., of 
Rutland, Vt. Rey. ©. E. Havens is pastor. 
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Norwoop.—Under the auspices of the C. E. 
Society, Rev. D. W. Waldron spoke recently ‘and 
received $144 for his fresh air fund. The summer 
supplies at this church are Rev. Dr. H. J. Patrick, 
Rev. A. B. Bassett, Prof. Lewis O. Brastow, Rev. 
George R. Hewitt and Rev. C. W. Longren. Mr. 
Weeden and his family spend their vacation at 
North Scituate Beach. 


BARNSTABLE.—At the annual camp meeting of 
the Christian Camp Meeting Association, to be held 
Aug. 1-9 at Craigville, eight Congregational min- 
isters give addresses, lectures or preach. On the 
last date the day session will be in charge of the 
Cape Cod Association of Congregation! ministers. 

LOWELL.—Kirk Street has received a notable gift 
of a memorial window, with a design of Bougereau’s 
Madonna and Child. Each of the church windows is 
how a memorial or gift of some friend of the church. 
—Trinitarian has begun the work of remodeling 
the recently purchased property. About $5,000 
will bs expended during the summer, services be- 
ing held at John Street Church in the meantime. 
The pastor, Rev. G. F. Kengott, spends his vaca- 
tion with his parents at Pittsburg, Pa.— High 
Street will spend $1,000 in repairs in the interior of 
the edifice during the vacation. The pastor, Rev. 
C. W. Huntington, will be away in the woods of 
Maine. 

HARWICH CENTER.—July 17 Was a day long to 
be remembered in this old church. Eleven new 
members were received by the pastor, Rev. G. Y. 
Washburn, on confession. These additions make a 
total of 48 new members during the 18 months of 
his pastorate, at the beginning of which the resi- 
dent male membership had been reduced to two, 
and the church once having 150 members then 
numbered but 32. Two revival campaigns have 
stirred the whole community and the church has 
taken on new life. This season Evangelists Gale 
and Greenwood assisted. Great congregations 
attended and about 40 persons professed Christ, a 
good number of whom have joined other churches. 
All departments of this church show a marked 
change. The Christian Endeavorers of Harwich have 
twice brought home from county conventions the 
banner for the largest number of new members. 
Substantial gifts have come to the pastor and his 
wife, and recently a new harness was found in his 
barn. Rev. Henry Varley is now holding services 
here. 

BERLIN.—Rev. H. F. Markham, foérmerly of Kan- 
sas, but recently pastor here, has been ill for some 
months, and has removed to Smith County, Kan., 
hoping for benefit from a change of climate. 

WORCESTER.—Piedmont. Dr. Willard Scott has 
left on his vacation and will return for the second 
Sunday in September. Aug. 7 and 14 he will sup- 
ply Dr. Bradford’s church, Montclair, N. J., and 
spend the rest of August in Nova Scotia. The 
pulpit supplies are Dr. Burr of Boston, Dr. Withrow 
two Sundays and Dr. Horton of Philadelphia.—— 
Pilgrim unites with Piedmont during August while 
Dr. Lewis is away. 

Taine 

UNIoN.—At a recent meeting to consider the 
calling of a new pastor the church voted to invite 
to its pulpit Rev. H. M. Perkins of W. Woolwich, 
who had previously supplied here a few Sundays. 
He has accepted the call, and begins work at once. 
For five years previous to last September he was 
pastor in Derby, Vt. He was born in Persia, where 
his father was a missionary, and came to this coun- 
try when 14 years of age. 

AvuGUSTA.—The three districts of Church Hill, 
Hewins and North Parish are under the care of Mr. 
W. E. Stevens of Andover Seminary for the sum- 
mer. The work on the chapel at Church Hill is 
progressing finely and the enterprise has the warm 
interest of the mother church. 

BROOKSVILLE.—This church uatil this year has 
united with a neighboring congregation in services. 
Now each has a pastor and good work is being 
done. Misses Washburn and Burdette spent six 
helpful weeks here and organized a C. E. Society of 
20 members. 

Preparatory to Rev. H. H. Noyes’s coming the 
parsonage is being repaired and repainted.——At 
Lovell the women are working for a new organ.—— 
Steuben has just received a new organ.—Rev. 
G. K. Goodwin conducts three preaching services 
at Solon every Sunday in the summer. 


New Hampshire 


ATKINSON has recently received a legacy of $500 
from the estate of Mrs. Fanny Cogswell, in memory 
of her husband, Dr. William Cogswell of Bradford, 


Mass. 
Connecticut 


WINSTED.—Second has let the contract for build- 
ing its new edifice, exclusive of certain furnishings, 
for $34,513, Torrington granite with Longmeadow 
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sandstone trimmings to be the materials. The build- 
ing will present a fan-like appearance on the interior. 
The seating capacity will be 650 on the main floor, 
200 in the galleries and 600 in the Sunday school 
rooms connected by sliding doors, making a total 
of 1,450. The basement will contain social rooms, 
dining-room and kitchen, dressing-rooms, etc., the 
first floor a ladies’ parlor, and the second floor the 
pastor’s study. The pulpit platform will be lo- 
cated in the corner, with five chancel windows of 
stained glass in the rear receiving the light in- 
directly through the pastor’s study. The organ 
and choir gallery are raised slightly above the 
pulpit and located on the right. Large stained 
glass windows will abundantly light the church. A 
short distance away is the site for a parsonage given 
by Henry Gay. 

NEW HAVEN.—Redeemer holds services in the 
8. 8. room while the addition and repairs go on in 
the audience-room. A new organ is being set up 
in the alcove just built. The pastor, Dr. Phillips, is 
at Woodmont.——The open air excursions for the 
city mission began July 13, and will be given each 
Wednesday through the season. A small steamer 
runs twice daily to Pawson Park.——United. Dr. 
T. T. Munger and family are resting in Washing- 
ton, N. H.—Prof. G. E. Day and family are at 
Norfolk.——Center. Open air meetings for the sum- 
mer are held on the church steps Sunday after- 
noons by the Y. M. C. A. workers. The young peo- 
ple’s societies of the various churches furnish the 
music, one Sunday each. Open air services have 
been started in the theater at Savin Rocks also. 

HARTFORD.—Pearl Street’s new building will 
occupy one of the most desirable locations on the 
hill. Connected with the church, which will be 
cruciform in shape, will be the chapel and a parish 
house. The entire plant will be plain on the ex- 
terior but pleasing in its architectural effect. The 
interior will be high, and at the center a sort of a 
rotunda will be surmounted by a low dome.—— 
Fourth. The chapel roof is being raised so as to 
give two stories, with additional room for S. 8. 
work. After this undertaking the organ will be 
put in. 

RocKVILLE.—During Rev. C. E. McKinley’s pas- 
torate of a little less than two years 64 persons 
have been received into membership, all but 20 
being on confession. The Bible school reports the 
average attendance for the year as 367. 

LEDYARD has received a gift of $5,000 for a fund 
to be known as the Sarah E. Norman fund, the 
interest to go towards the pastor’s salary. The 
generous gift was acknowledged by adopting reso- 
lutions of thanks. 

GREENWICH.—At a recent midweek meeting 
nine young persons, who are at home for the sum- 
mer from college, gave accounts of the religious 
life at the various institutions represented. 

ANDOVER.—The death of Mrs. L. M. Loomis re- 
moves the oldest member of the church. For over 
half a century she has been prominent in church 
work. 

First Church, West Haven, is again open after 
the repairs and alterations of several months and 
the placing of a new organ.——Greenfleld Hill has 
received two contribution plates from Edward 
Sturges made from olive wood that he brought 
from Palestine, and two vases from Mrs. Burr in 
memory of her husband.—Guilford has started a 
new departure in holding services in the club 
house at Sachem Head at 4 P. m. Sundays, with 
preaching by local pastors.——Rev. F. W. Greene 
of Middletown is summering in Jaffrey, N. H.— 
Rev. G. F. Goodenough of Elisworth was married 
recently to Miss J. M. Beckwith of Nepaug.—— 
Rev. J. L. Tomlinson of Simsbury is at Werners- 
ville, Pa., for his health. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


HomMER.—From the estate of Mrs. Lucy A. Payne 
bequests are made to the benevolent organizations 
as follows: American Board, $2,000; Home Mis- 
sionary Society, Church Building Society, New 
York Woman’s Home Missionary Union, New 
York Branch of Woman’s Board, Sunday School 
Society, New York Ministers’ Relief Fund and 
American Missionary Association each $1,000, 
with the A. M. A. as residuary legatee. 

BINGHAMTON.—First. A five o’clock vesper serv- 
ice takes the place of the evening service during 
June and July. The Young People’s Society has 
separated from the C. E. movement and organized 
on independent lines, with increased interest. 

The proposal of an interdenominationa! conven- 
tion for the counties of Broome and Tioga, made 
by the Susquehanna Association at its last meet- 
ing, has met with a hearty response from Metho- 
dists, Baptists and Presbyterians. A representa- 
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tive committee, Rev. W. B. Thorp of Binghamton, 
chairman, has been appointed to arrange for a con- 
vention to be held at Owego, Oct. 11, 12. Every 
Christian church of whatever name in the two 
counties is to be inw#ted to be represented. The 
committee would be glad to correspond with those 
active in similar local movements elsewhere. 


New Jersey 


ELIZABETH.—After four years of service without 
absence from the pulpit for a Sunday, the pastor, 
Rev. C. C. Clark, will take a much needed vacation 
in August. The Sunday school is in a prosperous 
condition, having outgrown its present accommoda- 
tions. The church is planning to build an addition 
for its use. 

DovER.—Swedish, started in 1894 in a private 
house, now has a membership of 70 and a beautiful 
house of worship, finely located and nearly paid for. 
The pastor, Rev. Ludwig Akeson, holds frequent 
services among the Swedes of Morristown, where 
he has strong hopes of gathering a church. 

NEWARK.—Rey. C. G. Ellstrom, of the Swedish 
church, Montclair, has been granted the use of a 
room in the Belleville Avenue Church, Newark, 
in which to hold meetings Wednesday evenings for 
the many Swedes who have no church home. 


THE INTERIOR 
Illinois 
ANNAWAN has been encouraged by the leadership 
of Rev. J.C. Dazey. Repairs costing over $500 have 
been finished, the ladies’ societies giving $100. In 
about half a year 13 new members were received. 
Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Covenant. A beautiful and suc- 
cessful lawn fete recently on the house grounds of 
General Kuefier netted over $200, to be used to 
help pay for the lot. Mrs. Kuefler is superintendent 
of the Sunday school.—Mayflower. The church 
will be closed during August and until Sept. 11, 
when the pastor-elect, Rev. 8. A. Hayt, D. D., will 
assume charge. 

SHIPSHEWANA.—Rev. W. J. Prestige of Ontario 
is supplying here. His congregations are large, 
and for out appointments he drives 36 miles each 
Sunday. 

lichigean 

GRAND RAPIDSs.—Plainjsield Ave. The 10 years’ 
pastorate of Rev. T. T. Husted shows a successful 
period. The total accessions of this time number 
nearly 200. The pastor has made an aggregate of 
3,250 calls. This is one of the longest pastorates 
in the State.—— Park and Westminster Presbyterian 
are uniting their services for July and August. Dr. 
Bradley is at his summer home at Omena, northern 
Michigan. 

DETROIT.—Fort Street has a fine lot in a growing 
section of city, with a good chapel, but needs a large 
auditorium at once. The new pastor, Rev. J. F. 
Berry, is much encouraged in his work.——Mt. Hope, 
A contract for alterations and additions is let, the 
work to begin Aug. 1. 

SoutH LAKE LINDEN.—Success is attending the 
labors of Rev. Henry Harris. A fine new basement 
has been built, and also an extension of 16 feet to 
the auditorium, made necessary by the large even- 
ing attendance, especially of young men. 

CALUMET.—The Norwegian society laid the cor- 
ner stone of a new house June 17, all the Congre- 
gational ministers of the ‘‘copper country ” taking 
part. 

The Congregational Germans at Laurium are 
erecting a new meeting house.——The church prop- 
erty in East Lake was destroyed in the recent big 
fire of the village.——In River Rouge a new chapel 
has just been dedicated.——The church in Honor is 
happy in its new building, recently dedicated. 

Wisconsin 


CLINTONVILLE.—A recent Sunday evening was 
set apart with a new feature of home missionary 
work in Practical Christianity. An interesting 
program was prepared, setting forth the work go- 
ing on in camps where the regiments wait for fur- 
ther orders. A liberal offering was given to be 
used in providing pocket Testaments for Wisconsin 
men at the front. Rev. W. A. Gerrie is pastor. 

BELOIT.—Second. Rev. W. W. Sleeper takes his 
vacation with his family at his summer cottage at 
Michillinda, Mich. President Eaton and family are 
also summering there. 

Rev. J. B. Davison has been addressing various 
places in the State on Sabbath Observance.—At 
Lac du Flambeau a new house has been dedicated 
after being built through great self-sacrifice. 


THE WEST 
Missouri 


81T. Lou1s.—Fountain Park. The council called 
July 21 to dissolve the pastoral relation of Rev. 


* structure are in sight. 
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H. C. Vrooman found the church in good condition, 
and regretfully set him free. The council com- 
mended him as a sincere and gifted man. During 
his pastorate of less than three years a magnificent 
new edifice, with all modern conveniences, has 
been built. A beautiful new organ recently put in 
adds much to the services. Seventy-five persons 
have been received to fellowship, nearly all on 
confession. The Sunday school has added 100 to 
its membership and is now flourishing. After rest- 
ing for a few months Mr. Vrooman hopes to take 
up institutional church work or some other form of 
applied Christianity. 
lowa 


WESTFIELD.—A church organization is well 
under way. A church society has been formed and 
the work on a building is already begun. It will be 
the first house of worship in the community. The 
foundation is pleted and funds for finishing the 
It will cost about $1,800. 
The church will be organized with about 20 charter 
members. 

AURELIA.—Rev. A. M. Leichliter has been on the 
field three months. Since his coming the women 
have had the church building papered, and part of 
the parsonage has been similarly improved. 

WINTHROP.—Rev. C. B. Carlisle, who has been 
pastor at Winthrop for the past four years, asked 
for a chaplaincy with the troops in the Philippines, 
and has been appointed and is waiting orders. 





Minnesota 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Lowry Hill extends a hearty call 
to Rev. Henry Holmes of Milwaukee.——Oak Park 
has finished a year with Rev. F. L. Moore. It has 
been a year of gains and closed with a small in- 
debtedness cleared off. 

A new parsonage is the prospect for New Rich- 
land.— North Branch has progressed and com- 
pleted thorough repairs on meeting house and par- 
sonage since Rev. W. A. Wilkinson’s coming.—— 
At Farris a Sunday school has just been organized 
as a step toward larger work. 


Kansas 


WELLSVILLE has been fortunate in having the 
services for six months, on alternate Sundays, of 
Mr. Arnold Moody of Gardner, a nephew of D. L. 
Moody. Seven new members were received at the 
July communion, A weekly Bible class is accom- 
plishing much good. Mr. Moody continues to 
supply the church for the present. 

GARFIELD.—Rey. E. L. Hull, whose health is 
impaired, has been granted a liberal vacation by 
his church. He starts, July 18, on an overland 
trip to Colorado. The church will maintain regular 
services during his absence. 

SALINA.—Rey. F. D. Burhans preaches a five- 
minute sermon to the children Sunday mornings. 
Most of the S. 8, children hear it. The church is 
strengthening in all departments. 

Rev. J. G. Dougherty, D. D., is making effective 
temperance addresses in connection with the State 
Temperance Union in all parts of the State. His 
work promotes both prohibition and religion. 


South Dakota 


PIERRE.—The local church has appointed a con- 
ference of 16 churches to decide as to the establish- 
ing of a Congregational academy at this place. The 
city has proposed to purchase two buildings and 13 
acres of land for the scheme. 


Montana 


HELENA has entered upon a new era with a 
pastor after a period of more than a year. Rev. 
C. E. Watson is greeted with good will and good 
congregations. The midweek and C. E. meeting 
and the Sunday schoo! bad been continued previous 
to Mr. Watson’s coming. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 


The First Church, San Francisco, has eight mem- 
bers in the army, their names being on a placard in 
the prayer meeting room.— At First, Oakland, the 
C. E. Soci+ ty conducts a service for sailors at the 
Seaman’s Rest.—Rosedale, during the year, has 
received 42 members.—First, Pasadena, has a 
choir of male voices for the Sunday evening services 
of the summer.—The women at Reno “lunched”’ 
over 1,000 soldiers en route to San Francisco, on one 
and a half hour’s notice.——The California party to 
the National Council—delegates and friends—num- 
bered about 50. 

Oregon 

Hoop RIVER.—Riverside gave the morning hour 
on Sunday, July 17, to raising a debt of long stand- 
ing. Success attended their effort to the extent of 
over $300. 
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WEEKLY REGISTER 


Calls 
AN age 9 Harold E., er: eee , to Strong City, 


Kan conpts. 20 and has begun 
BLAKELY. aniel W., Quasqueton, Io., to Earlville, 


Accepts 
BOLT, Wm. W., Hartford Sem., to Roseville, Ill. Ac. 


ts. 
BROWN, James M., called the second time to Key. 
stone, A its. 


8. D. ecep 
FOX, John W. Granville, Ill., to Forrest. Accepts. 

GOODHEART, Simon F. Andover Sem., accepts call to 
e. Fairfield and Fairfield, Vt.. beginning work Sept: 1, 
_ Milwaukee, Wis., to Lowry Hill Ch, 


t a Trinity. “Ch, we wae Emmets. 
burg, J. Acc cepts. 
E, Arthur A., to Kenton and Trout Creek, Mich, 
Ace 
MORE, awin, Jr., Princeton, Ill., to Hancock, Mich. 
cece 
PATT N Cornelius H., Pilgrim Ch., Duluth, Minn., to 
First Ch., St. 7 8, Mo. ccepts. 
ta, Kau., to W. Guthrie, Okl. 


RAREY, G. M., Wichita, 
ROBJENT. Thies, to First Ch., Braddock, Pa. Accepts, 


SCANDER, Ferdinand, Thomaston, Ct., to Swed. 
ish Ch., Middletown. 
SEIL, Herman, German Sa , Ansonia, Ct., to Burlington, 
Acce’ ts, to be Ae wat 
WEBBER, Edw alva, Io., to Moorland and Miz. 
pah, Minn. PERT 
Ordinations and Installations 
PORTER, Henry W., o. Talladega, Ala., July 13. Ser. 
mon, Rev. James ‘brown; en. parts Rev. Messrs. 
Spencer Snell, J. B. Grant. Hutchison will 
supply at Marion, Ala. 
Resignations 
BURNS, Wm. C., after 12 years’ pastorate at Stanton, 
Mich., to accept the Ser of the Michigan 
Military Academy at Orehard ke. 
oF RTIS, Asher W., Raleigh, N. C., after a pastorate of 
ears, to take effect Oct 
DNER, Edward V., 


Neb. 
HOYT, Hiram L., Presb., Flint, Mich., ¢peace in 
missionary work in Tennessee under tike'A A. M, 
JONES, John E., Crary, N. 
MAKEPEACE, ¥. Sivews, North Ch., Springfield, 


Mass. 

REID, Matthew D., Dawson and Tappan, N. D., to 
resume theological ‘studies. 

5M rap , Perkins, Okl. 

STRONG, J. Selden, Patten, Me., to pursue post-gradu- 
ate studies at Hartford Sem. 


Dismissions 
veeorss. Harry C., Fountain Park, St. Louis, Mo. 


July 2 
my ne for the Summer 


STEWART, W.J., Ripon Coll., at De Pere, Wis. 
STILES, dcrbort W.. Oberlin ‘Sem., at Edgewood, Io. 
WATKINS, Arthur é., Yale Sem., at N. Guilford, Ct. 


Miscellaneous 


DEWEY, Harry P., of the South Ch., Concord, N. H., 
sailed July 21 from Montreal for a six weeks’ vacation 


- iapena. 
rae Sherman, Ct., was given a recent 
“donation visit by his people, who left a purse of #65, 

PARKE haplain John D., has left San Diego, Cal. 
and wilt ‘aane his home at Wellesley Hills, Mass., dur. 
ing the present season. e change of climate has 
sroved —— ial to his health. 

SEWALL, John L., and wife, N. Brookfield, Mass., go 
to the New Brunswick Provincial C. E. Convention 
as international delegates. They will spend three 
weeks in the htyae! meng 

THWING, Pres. Chas. F., of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, lev eland, has been in Farmington, Me., bis 
old home, and has preached there. 


oh “not resigned at Syracuse, 





ACCESSIONS TO THE CHURCHES 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MASSACHUSETTS 
Sierra Madre, — 12 Auburndale, 6 6 
Weaverville, 3 5 Gilbertville, — 3 
CONNECTICUT Marion, Union, : 
Bethel, — — 9 Nantuck — 6 
Central Village, 3 9 Sprin cid, First, — 8 
Collinsville, — 3 einen 1:8 
EK, Granby 4 4 Ware, East, 5 9 
E. Hartford First, — 6 Worcester, Adams 
se Windsor s 4 2 $3 
AV Pi grim BY: 
Millington, - 3 Union, * 7 9 
ewtown, sities ae 
Norwich, 4 4 ae 
Plainville, 2 4 Ceresco, 7 9 
Rockville, — 11 Dundee, 3 10 
Scotland, 4 6 Hopkins Station, - 4 
WwW ashington, — 4 Metamora, - 5 
Waterbury, Second, 8 10 Mt. Hope, 3 $3 
Westford, 11 11 Port Huron, — 6 
FLORIDA Shaftsbury, 25 32 
Belle — 8 bhi 
SS "Immanuel Painesville, First, 20 # 
(Cuban), 3 13 Toledo, Second, 6 6 
* IOWA RHODE ISLAND 
reston, -—- 38 
1. Johnston, Thornton, 5 9 
Bes 1 ee Green _ gq River Point, 4 
North Park, 7 12 
Kelley, . VERMONT ; 
Salem, 1 3 Orwell, 3 H 
Spencer, — 14 Rutland, 3 ; 
KANSAS St. Albans, 51 
$6 at Underhill, - 4 
Anthony, — 5 Waterville, 15 17 
Goodiand, — 4 
Salina, —- 6 OTHER CHURCHES 
Wellsville, — 7 ae 
MAINE pier, x x 3 % 
Auburn, Sixth St... 2 4 owen Neb., Vine 
Bangor, Hammond 0 
St., 2 4 Round Prairie, 
Camden, 5 5 Mise. - 6 
Cornish, — 6 Tynd 2 34 
Monson, ee ee, A Winhela N.y., 3 3 
Portland, WestCh., 5 5 Churches with 8a 
South Berwick, — 6 than three, 22 38 


Conf., 250; Tot., 567. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 8,025; Tot., 14,860. 





No church possessés. any exclusive right 
any minister. 
of heaven are paramount. A vacant 
may act conscientiously on this principle— 
Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden. 


The interests of the kingdom 
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. ‘ . é 
Foreign Missions of Leading 
city, ; Denominations 
— The Churchman, in a laudable effort to 
1: arouse greater interest in the Episcopal Church 
Rey. for foreign missions, gives the following sug- 
. gestive comparisons. Yet we need not exult 
rts because our gifts are larger in proportion 
i Ch,, than those of other denominations, for our 
, AC missions are suffering from so great reduc- 
mets- tions in appropriations as seriously to threaten 
Mich, their usefulness. 
Mich. With an income of $12,750,000, the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church gives to foreign 
re missions $283,000, or a fraction over one- 
half of what the Congregationalists give 
— to foreign missions witb a communicant 
Swed. is naller than that of the Episcopal 
list sm a 
ngton Chureh, and with an income $3,000,000 
jess. The proportion of income given to 
ae: foreign missions is as follows: 
rhe Presbyterians, NOTth.......cccceceeseees 6.76 per cent 
. Ser The Prete Notth...-.-. eececoes "6.50 = = 
lessrs. The Methodists. sss voveeccowes ee ry “6 
.? The Congregational ete iChurch.wwceas 
sain Of American ministers sent to the for- 
chigat eign field: : 
rate of The Presbyterians, North, send.. 
The Baptists, North, send..... p 
racuse, The Methodists send........... 190 
The Congregationalists send 174 
age in The Protestant Episcopal Church sends............... 28 
A. . : . 
he And never did the principle of sowing 
a and reaping find more striking illustra- 
nF tion of its truth than is found in these 
tables. The Congregationalists sow 174 
oe American ministers and $643,000. They 
reap of native ministers 780 and commu- 
8, Mo, nicants 44,606. The Presbyterians sow 
a 2296 American ministers and $888,000. 
They reap of native ministers 188 and 
1. To. communicants 34,606, ete. The Protes- 
1, Ct. tant Episcopal Church, with almost the 
same income as the Presbyterians, with 
a $3,000,000 more than the Congregational- 


ists, sows 28 American ministers and 
$283,000, and reaps 68 native ministers 


, recent 
oC and 4,074 communicants. 


0, Cal, 
38., dur- 























ate has 
rc The Progress of Religion in 
1 three 
England 
ve Uni 
Me., hls One of the best summaries which we have 
seen of religious progress in England during 
the queen's reign was that written for the 
onf.. To Londo Chronicle by William Clarke. This is 
rTs his final word: 
Le To sum up this survey: The last sixty 
4 15 years have witnessed a remarkable fer- 
' ment of religious thought, as compared 
a with the indifference of the last century. 
La This thought has taken on two general at- 
an titudes—that of perfectly reverent but 
74 free criticism, and that of reliance on au- 
7 9 thority. In the younger High Church 
party there has been an attempted ap- 
iy proximation of these two attitudes, but 
a ‘ with indifferent success, since any recog- 
re nized authority outside human reason 
= $ means the abandonment of free criticism. 
25 8 On the one side stands, roughly speaking, 
90:8 the Catholic Chureh; on the other the 
“6 6 Unitarians and the ethical societies, first 
= introduced in America, now existing here 
m,5 9 also. Between these two extremes stand 
Ss the great body of Church people and Non- 
conformists, both of whom, in declining 
3 5 to take up a hard-and-fast attitude, are 
ae engaged in laying stress upon Christian 
4 ethics rather than theology. Dogma is 
15 1 declining, and social sanctions are becom- 
HES Ing more generally insisted on, though 
wad if there is some chaos when we come to ask 
‘ on what these social sanctions repose. 
5 10 The Church, while, on the one hand, much 
a concerned with its own government and 
2 } Mi oder and ritual, has become greatly in- 
’ terested in secular matters, as have the 
22 8 Nonconformists also. Church and state 
have become on better speaking terms, 
860. and are both beginning to be regarded as 





agencies and partners for man’s moral 
g There is much confusion as to 
What constitutes Christianity, some lay- 
ing stress on a certain body of beliefs, but 
more on a certain kind of life, the ten- 
“eney of which latter view, however, is to 
merge Christianity in, the general reli- 
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gious consciousness of the world. Out- 
ward forms of eo have grown, and 
probably the inward religious spirit has 

rown with them, but this is open to 

oubt. There is a chaos of opinion re- 
garding transcendental doctrines, but a 
Se cosmos of firm ethical and social 

elief. The moral authority of the Bible 
is still upheld, but its historical authority 
has lost ground. And, finally, whatever 
there may be of doubt or of hesitation as 
to statements of belief, the interest in the 
ultimate problems of the universe and 
the soul of man is seen to be permanent 
and undying. 


The Pilgrims and the Church 
of England 


United States Senator George F. Hoar of 
Massachusetts, in a letter recently sent to the 
pastor of the John Robinson Memorial Church, 
Gainsborough, Eng., said: 


You may well believe that the people of 
the United States have been much grati- 
fied by the accomplishment of the pious 
task of building a memorial at Gains- 
borough to John Robinson. It was fitting 
that this should be done on the spot where 
he dwelt and where he preached the Word 
of God. It was also fitting that the me- 
morial should be itself a place of worship 
and should be erected by those who ac- 
cept John Robinson’s statement of faith 
and form of worship. But surely you 
have done it in no spirit of narrowness or 
sectarianism or bigotry. I am sure that 
the brave and great-hearted English prize 
the heroic spirits of which in all gen- 
erations England has been the fruitful 
mother, and prize courage, self.devotion, 
the love of freedom and faith in God 
wherever they can be found. The spirit 
which oppressed John Robinson and his 
associates and drove them from their 
homes in beautiful Yorkshire and Lincoln- 
shire across the stormy northern sea, and 
which later compelled his little flock to 
seek refuge among savages and wild beasts 
in New England, was no more the true 
spirit of the English Church than it was 
the true spirit of the Puritans themselves. 
It was the spirit of the age—an age which 
had not learned that the service of God is 
perfect freedom. 

But there were even then great lights 
in the Church of England of a temper as 
kindly and tolerant as that of Robinson 
himself. Robinson in his farewell ad- 
dress to the Pilgrims when they em- 
barked at Delft Haven for their stormy 
winter voyage said to them, in what we 
think the sublimest utterance that ever 
came from uninspired lips: ‘“‘We are ere 
long to part asunder and the Lord know- 
eth whether he should live to see our faces 
again. But whether the Lord had ap- 
pointed it or not, he charged us before 
him and his blessed angels to follow him 
no further than he followed Christ; and if 
God should reveal anything to us by any 
other instrument of his, to be as ready to 
receive it as we were to receive any truth 
by his ministry, for he was very confident 
the Lord had more truth and light yet to 
break forth from his Holy Word.’”’ The 
children of the Pilgrims like to regard 
this as the world’s declaration of religious 
independence. Yet if there be anything 
in religious literature to match it it is to 
be found in the Liberty of Prophesying 
of Jeremy Taylor, the great light of the 
Church of England of that day, composed 
doubtless about the same time. Certainly 
there was never a sweeter or more toler- 
ant spirit than that of the great religious 

ets of that time—George Herbert and 

onne and Vaughan—than whom there 
were never truer disciples of the mother 
church. : 

Therefore, while we do not admit that 
the whole counsel of God or the whole 
doctrine of Christ is to be found in the 
church to whose pale we are not admitted, 
let us by no means claim that we our- 
selves engross the spirit of religious lib- 
erty or religious tolerance. The people of 
the United States have gratefully received 
from the oon of England the precious 
gift of the Bradford manuscript. The 
gift is as precious to us as would have 
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been to the people of England a history 
of the reign of King Alfred written in his 
own hand. In this history, of cou is 
found the best narrative and description 
of the service and character of John Rob- 
inson. Let all Americans, and let all 
men everywhere, gratefully remember 
that this precious and generous gift is due 
chiefly to two of the most illustrious prel- 
ates of the Church of England—the pres- 
ent Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
present Bishop of London. Such acts 
tend alike to bind kindred nations more 
Tt together, and if not to efface, at 
least largely to diminish, the separations 
between Christian sects. 


The Lord’s Day 


Dr. Mareus Dods, in two interesting articles 
published in the New York Observer on the 
religious significance of Sunday, makes these 
points concerning its history and its proper 
use by Christians: 


The observance of this particular day, 
the first day of the week, or day of the 
sun, as it was called in the Roman world, 
is due simply and solely to the Christian 
celebration of the Lord’s resurrection. 
Had the week not already existed, that 
celebration might have been monthly or 
every ten days, but as the week did exist, 
and as it was on its first — § according to 
Jewish reckoning, our Lord rose, this day 
became signalized forever in the Christian 
mind. 

The early Christians did not cite the 
Fourth Commandment, nor did they go 
back upon any example, Jewish or Gen- 
tile, for the observance of the day. The 
Jewish Christians retained their old Sab- 
bath, but alongside of that they recog- 
nized the significance of the first day. 
The Gentile Christians looked upon the 
Jewish Sabbath as abolished with the 
other Mosaic institutions. They did not 
base the regard they felt for the first day 
of the week on any past institution; their 
observance of the day had its root simply 
and solely in the resurrection of Christ. 
This is the history of the day, and to 
speak of it as if it were a common holi- 
day suggested by the light of nature and 
common sense is to speak in defiance of 
the facts. It is a great fund of leisure 
bequeathed to us from the past for a defi- 
nite purpose, and to alienate it from that 
destination is inadmissible and illegal. 

It is a day of emancipation from the 
ordinary drudgery, a holiday, a day in 
which we need not toil to keep ourselves 
in life, but may live—but the origin of 
the day reminds us what ideal human life 
is, what man’s true rest is and whatsenti- 
ments should prevail and should be fos- 
tered by our observanceoftheday. This, 
then, is the fundamental principle which 
must govern the observance of the Lord’s 
Day. He only observes it well who is in 
sympathy with the Lord in his triumph 
over death and sin and in his joy in bring- 
ing to men salvation and in accomplish- 
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ing their union to the Father. If this 
oo be in a man, he cannot misspend 
the day. He may do what he pleases, for 
that only will please him which harmon- 
izes with the spirit of the resurrection. 
He may read the books he pleases; he 
may walk abroad as he will; he may be 
left to choose his own way of observing 
the day. 


A Sunday in Arctic Seas 


A decidedly unsectarian—one might almost 
call it an interdenominational—service was 
that described by Mr. John A. Hill in an 
article on The Polar Zone in McClure’s for 
May. Yet the sturdy captain combined more 
of the essentials of true religion in this simple 
act of worship than thousands of people suc- 
ceed in extracting from the most elaborate 
ritual, 


Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted 
vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 


I shall never forget the first Sunday at 
sea. Early in the morning I heard the 
captain order the boatswain to pipe all 
hands to prayers. I had noticed nothin 
of a religious nature in the man, and, fu 
of curiosity, went on deck with the rest. 
Captain Burrows took off his hat at the 
foot of the mainmast and said: 

““My men, this is the first Sunday we 
have all met together, and as some of 
you are not familiar with the religious 
services on board the Duncan McDonald 
I will state that, as you may have no- 
ticed, I asked no man about his belief 
when I employed him—I hired you to 
simply work this ship—but on Sundays 
it is our custom to meet here in friend- 
ship, man to man—Protestant and Catho- 
lic, Mohammedan, Buddhist, fire wor- 
shiper and pagan—and look into our own 
hearts, worshiping God as we know him, 
each in his own way. If any man has 
committed any offense against his God, 
let him make such reparation as he 
thinks will appease that God, but if any 
man has committed an offense against 
his fellowman, let him settle with that 
man now and here, and not worry God 
with the details. Religion is goodness 
and justice and honesty. No man needs 
a sky-pilot to lay a course for him, for he 
alone knows where the channel and the 
rocks and the bar of his own heart are— 
look into your hearts.” 

Captain Burrows stood with his hat in 
his hand and bowed as if in prayer, and 
all the old tars bowed as reverently as if 
the most eloquent divine was exhorting 
an unseen power in their behalf. The 
new men followed the example of the 
rest. lt was just three minutes by the 
wheelhouse clock before the captain 
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straightened up and said “ Amen,” and 
the men turned away about their tasks. 

“Beats mumblin’ your words out of a 
book like a Britisher,” said the captain 
tome. “Can’t offend no man’s religion, 
and helps every one on ’em.” 





The Benefits of the War 


Bishop John H. Vincent, although he pro- 
tested against the war, and prayed against it, 
gracefully accepted it as inevitable and prob- 
ably necessary when he found men wiser than 
himself favoring it. He admits that he now 
sees many good results coming from it. To 
quote him: 


Many young fellows, thoughtless, care- 
less, with false ideas of life, with no sense 
of its responsibilities, constitute a minor- 
ity of the army that is now doing its best 
work. Thousands upon thousands of our 
best young men have gone. Many young 
men have gone into the army deliberately, 
intelligently, courageously. Both classes 
are to be benefited immensely by the war 
and by their experiences. If they die, 
they die under conditions which give 
them a just conception of the — of 
life, and under circumstances which lead 
them to think of the reality of life here- 
after. And if they live, they make a rec- 
ord of what young fellows may be; they 
make a record which will act as a certain 
elevated platform on which they may be- 
gin to live larger successes in life. In 
the compensations of war there is thus 
the development of character ef our young 
men who go, and also of our young men 
who stay at home and are of necessity 
witnesses to this splendid heroism of de- 
votion. 





Important Meetings to Come 


Y. M. C. A. Encampment, Northfield, Mass., June 
30-Sept. 1. 

Chautauqua Assembly, Chautauqua, N. Y., July 
6-Aug. 27. 

Christian Workers General Conference, North- 
field, Mass., July 29-Aug. 18. 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science (50th anniversary), Boston, Aug. 22-27. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 
EMERY—THALHEIMER—In Andrews Point, Pigeon 


Cove, July 21, by Rev. Charles B. Rice, D. D., Stephen 
Emery and Nellie B. Thalheimer. 


Deaths 


The shares fr notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
adutional li Sen enats, cunatiny St GEFES SS © Hike. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 

MANNING—In Douglas, July 12, Thomas R. Manning, 


aged 87 yrs., 11 mos., 21 dys., for thirty years deacon 
of the Congregational church. 
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A Good Name 


Won by the Cood Things It 
Has Done for Humanity. 
To relieve a single sufferer from excruciating 
pain, or to arrest the progress of a wasting 
disease which was leading to premature death, 
is truly a beneficent and praiseworthy work. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia has done 
thousands of deeds like this, and 
it is constantly doing this good 
work today. 
It has won its good name by curing people 


who were victims of impure and impoverished - 


blood, and who were suffering from scrofula, 
salt rheum, boils, pimples and eruptions, 
dyspepsia, rheumatism, nervousness, catarrh, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $5, 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


Hood’s Pills 


By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins. 


SACRED SONCS No. I. 
450,000 sold in 18 months. 


CHURCH HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS 


Clergymen and others declare the latter unequaled for 
the Co gregeson, Prayer oon and Sunday School. 
Price for either book, half bound, printed cover, 
25 per 100; add 6 cents per copy, if ordered by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 





cure Liver Ills; easy to take 
easy to operate. 265c. 








CHURCHES ABOUT TO ADOPT 4 
INDIVIDUAL CUPS 9 
SHOULD ADDRESS Soba SS 

J. GC. THOMAS, Lima, Ohio. Seen 





The Congregationalist’s Publications. 


HOUSEHOLD READING «~ 
WORTH KEEPING. . 


We are receiving many calls for these 
books, some of them from persons who 
already have one or both of the volumes. 


One lady writes: 
* JULY 21, 1898. 
“Gentlemen: I am so pleased with my 
Worth Keeping and Household Reading. Please 
mail to my son the two volumes for this in- 
closed dollar. Trusting that the supply is not 
exhausted, I am, etc.” 


We have a few books left and will fill 
orders at once as long as the books last at 
$1.00, postpaid, for the two. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








RESPECT YOURSELF. 





There are some persons who deny them- 


selves a good dining table on the excuse that 
they so rarely have any guests to dinner that 
they do not feel they can incur the expense. 
Apparently they do not once consider them 
selves. 


Nineteen hundred years have passed since 


the Roman general reprimanded his servant 
for his lack of consideration in this same 
direction: “Didst thou not know that this 


evening Lucullus sups with Lucullus ?” 


It is none too good a table and you are none too poor a person to own it. True, 
it looks costly, but that is only a part of the clever craft of the designer, who has 
made a generous proportion suggest a large expenditure. 

In our present exhibition of Dining Tables we have made a feature of very low 
prices. You can buy a Dining Table of us this week for a pitiably small sum. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., - 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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The Business Outlook 


There is no doubt that the volume of trade 
passing is in excess of that of a year ago. 
True, it is now between seasons, nevertheless 
the aggregate of bank clearings for the whole 
country is uniformly larger than last year. 
All classes of business men appear to be con- 
fident of the future, more so evidently than for 
several years. Reports coming in from travel- 
ing salesmen on the road are all indicative of 
healthy conditions, The outlook forthe crops 


is good, money is easy, the agricultural classes , 


are enjoying an uncommon degree of prosper- 
ity, and the large expenditures which the Gov- 
ernment is making for war purposes all flow 
directly into the channels of trade and stimu- 
late a great many kinds of industries. 

It can be truly said that there is no adverse 
factor of importance in the entire situation, 
except the war, and that has dwindled mate- 
rially in its influence on the business and 
financial situation. In the industrial world, 
the pig iron curtailment has resulted in a 
strengthening of the statistical position and 
a reduction of stocks. The whole iron and 
steel trade is in pretty good shape, the belief 
being quite general that large orders for steel 
rails, various classes of steel, and a larger 
export business are immediately at hand. 
Wool is more active both East and West, and 
the price situation of this staple is one of 
firmness. The announcement that the Fall 
River mills will shut down for a period is 
favorably regarded by the cotton trade, al- 
though an immediate effect of the announce- 
ment was to depress the raw cotton market, 
cotton now selling at the lowest price ever 
recorded at this season of the year. The low 
price, however, is partially due to the good 
crop reports from the South. 

The stock market has been a trifle more 
active, and values have recorded advances, 
with very few exceptions. It is believed that, 
barring some unforeseen contingency, the 
stock market has started on another upward 
swing. In the local market, gold mining 
stocks are exciting increasing attention, and 
more activity in this group is expected. 





Notes from the Council 


It was a poor speech which contained no refer- 
ence to Dewey or Hobson. 


Atkinson’s foresight and Whitman’s ride and 
Tabitha Brown’s fidelity came in for frequent and 
deserved mention. 

The council delegates from the East are prepared 
to accept the statement that ‘to gaze on Mt. Hood 
is a liberal education.” 

The council program knows no honorary titles, 
but the man who shouted down the walk, “0, Doc- 
tor!’ caused a long procession to right about face. 

The council evidently favors the Revised Version, 
and is in dead earnest about the elimination of 
some of the chapter headings of the Bible Society’s 
editions. 

The address of Pres. W. 8. Hunt of Salt Lake. 

College on Mormonism and the Present Situation 
in Utah was more optimistic than some recent 
utterances, 
Ithas been a great ec il, It abounded in life, 
liberty and love. It was a gathering of independent 
thinkers who finished their work without a harsh4 
Word or 2 compromise.—James Tompkins, D. D. 

The visit of the council party to a salmon can- 
hery, ‘Where they do not make salmon, though 
they can,” brought out the old jokes to the effect 


that they eat what they can and can what they 
can’t. 


The council showed its wisdom in choosing assist- 
ant moderators in every way competent to preside, 
instead of allowing these positions to go by compli- 
<a Few councils have had so good and simple 
rulings. 





remittances of same are reques' 
the main office of the — at New " York. 
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name led all the rest—the names are in alphabeti- 
eal order.” 


Greetings were sent the Hawaiian Congrega- 
tional churches, cordially welcoming them to affili- 
ation with churches represented by this council, 
and inviting delegates to future national councils 
of the church. 


One of the most interesting addresses of the 
council was delivered by Col. C. A. Hopkins of 
Boston for the American Board. Coming direct 
from his visit to China, where he had been a mem- 
ber of the Board’s deputation, he spoke with sim- 
plicity, earnestness and pathos. 


Dr. Noble: “ Brethren, the hour for adjournment 
has come. I just hint that this matter might be 
improved if referred back to the committee to em- 
body these various suggestions.” 

Dr. Barton: “‘T move the adoption of the moder- 
ator’s hint.” 

Dr. E. Horr (chairman): “Mr. Moderator, it 
would be a remarkably gifted man who could 
gather up these suggestions in one report.” 

The Moderator: ‘‘ Yes, sir, and the council has 
remarkably gifted men as chairmen of its com- 
mittees.”’ 


There were several references to President Mc- 
Kinley during the council—all of them most enthu- 
siastically cordial. After the thanksgiving service 
of Sunday the feeling of the council crystallized in 
the following resolution: 


The Triennial National Council of Congregational 
Churches, now in session in Portland, Ore., sends 
you most cordial greetings, and devoutly prays that 
divine guidance may continue to be vouchsafed 
unto you, and that the God of our fatxers may give 
such full success to our army and navy that the 
unselfish patriotism of our people may speedily be 
crowned with the blessings of a righteous peace. 


‘ , 
Our Armenian Orphans’ Fund 
Amount received during the month ending 
Tuesday noon spt Le suede in detail by 





individual receipts.........ccccccccessecccevees $8.00 
Previously otenotiolged a PeCeeeecegeevecseseces 25,461.48 
BO oi ovces ds Kongonpenndysesaciceseh<dusscrscosace $25,469.48 








For Heavy, Sluggish Feeling 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It produces healthy activity of weak or disordered 
stomachs that need stimulating, and acts as a tonic 
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‘66 * 99| Howto have thoroughly 
Sanitas” 
the eminent English chem- 
this little help to comfortable 
THE SANITAS CO. (Ltd.), 
Bought and Sold on Commission. 


sanitarysurroun dingsis told 
Means ist. Price ro cents. 
living. It will be sent free to 
636 to 642 West ssth Street, New York City. 
Bankers and Brokers, 
NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 


in a pamphlet by Kingzett, 
ousehold should contain 
Health. subscribers of this paper. 
Disinfectant and Embrocation Manufacturers. 
Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 
Established 1867. Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
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EUROPE & HOLY LAND $350. 


All expenses. Sailing Sept. 10. Send for itineraries 
to Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














on nerves and brain. 
Wort Work~ 


Because it isn’ mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


SHADE ROLLER. 
A perfect article. No tacks re- 
quired. Notice name on roller 
when buying your shades. 








Religious Notices 
Religi tical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman Cae e shoul1 be sent to the financial 
agent, Miss Vir, ox, 2 Linden St., Worcester, Mass., 
coche he — — Rev. Stephen B. i Penrose, Walla 

alla, 

wreafe rials OF EVERY CHURCH. All the advan- 
tages of the Bible Normal College, Springfield, Mass., 
in Bible Study, Child Study, Principles of Religious 
Zoocmieg, © Sociology, and Missions in a Special Course of 
Ten Weeks,  Pesinaing Sees. 14th. Board and room and 
tuition $45. urches from Maine to California 
should fer represented. Scores of educators, pastors and 
business men have said: * We unreservedly ndorse the 
present aim of the Bibie Normal © ollege. We believe 

that in trying to work out the problems relating to the 
educational side of religious work the institution is 
oncomes. an idea of supreme mpperance tora world- 
wide Christian civilization.” Y L. Dixon, Pres. Bible 
Normal College, Springfield, Mass. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S Guueee SocixTy, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social con ition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missio’ 
houses in leadin g seaports at home 

and abroad; provides libraries for. Biaovm py Poke ge J" 
eae the Sailor’s Magazine, S d 


Jontributions to sustain = ax wy solicited, and 
be made direct to 


gs W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 














Reporter (to delegate): ‘I see your name heads 
the State delegation.” 
“Yes, sir; for the reason that Abou Ben Adham’s 


words to the aaa samt 
Additional lines 


ment, S position as matron in boarding: school. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceed: ve Ry +3 ( m 
a he cat enhepeioars » Ain ot cont ae 4 phos a 
ten cents each per insertio’ 





Matron. Wanted, by a woman of ability and refine- 
Address 


Church Architect. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway has built or remodeled over 400 
churches, and makes remodeling a specialty. 


BELLS 


powrent Alloy Church and School 
Catalogue. The C.S. BELL co. Hilfcboro, Or 


BUOKELEABELLEQUNDRY 


h Class, Bes and Tio 


Biren’: fe CHURCH BELLS 


aod Chines: No Common Grades, The Best Only. 
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How to Incorporate a Church 


A full statement of the laws, 
minute directions as to the steps 
to be taken. The Congre- 
gationalist Handbook Series, 
No. 19. Price 10 cents. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Congregational House, Boston. 
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What Men Say 


There is no cathedral on the continent of 
Europe so splendid that the poor are not per- 
fectly at home in it. To say that the same 
thing cannot exist in Protestant churches is 
to proclaim that Protestantism is a failure.— 
Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden. 


Let us never in the hour of our triumphs or 
in the day of our magnificent power and 
strength be led astray from the wisdom of our 
fathers or be tempted by what at first glance 
appears to be expedient for America. The 
destiny of our continent is western. Let us 
not launch into Oriental imperialism.— Hon. 
Oscar Straus, our ambassador to Turkey. 


O, the luxury, the thrilling, wondrous, un- 
speakable luxury of giving. If the Church 
would do that she would have millions—mil- 
lions! Who is to begin it? You! Do you 
say, ‘No, do not trouble me about fifths and 
tenths and twentieths.”” Do not run off on 
some arithmetical issue, but when thou givest 
enter thy closet, and when thou hast shut the 
door, give to thy Saviour in secret.—Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Parker. 


I wonder how it would be if Jesus of Naza- 
reth were to appear in the flesh in this age of 
breadths. I wonder if he would be regarded 
as an anachronism. Would he be regarded as 
inopportune if he were to begin talking about 
strait gates and narrow ways? Would he be 
regarded as sounding a discordant and jarring 
note? I verily believe that if our Master were 
in the world today, and at this meeting, one of 
the words he would revive would be this word 
‘‘narrow.’’—Rev. J. H. Jowett. 


The essential failure of our democracy 
hitherto, and its supreme danger for the com- 
ing on of time, is that opportunity is so far 
closed to the best wisdom and strength; that 
its representative places are so largely filled 
by the cunning and passion which but ape 
these great qualities; that politicians wield 
the weapons and sway the forces of states- 
men. The prime need of the republic is a 
revolution which shall open the way of fitness 
to all leadership and close the way to unfit- 
mess, which shall link opportunity insepa- 
aably to wisdom and strength.—Charlton T. 
Lewis. 

If the homage of the sanctuary is neglected 
without cause, if men and women who owe it 
their personal attendance stay away for in- 
dulgence, or gain, or amusement, or indiffer- 
ence, if employers deprive of its sacred ben- 
efits those they employ by exacting secular 
labor in business offices, or factories or kit- 
chens, they are personally answerable to 
their Maker and Judge for their irreligion, 
and their judgment is to come. If faithless 
legislatures or flighty local governments make 
such impiety easy, their reckoning must be 
with him who is a lawgiver higher than they. 
—Bishop F. D. Huntington. 


The impression prevails in the West that | 


the New York millionaire is a sort of leech 
that preys on the public, but the work of the 
Rough Riders in Santiago has shown the coun- 
try that the cowboy of Arizona and the mil- 
lionaire of Fifth Avenue can rush on to vic- 
tory shoulder to shoulder, and proves, too, 
that wealth does not enfeeble er sap the pa- 
triotism from the American heart. The pres- 
ent war has also demonstrated that the men 
who wore the gray uniform in 1862 can charge 
the Spanish foe with the men from New York 
and Massachusetts who wore the blue. We 
will come out of this war with increased re- 
spect and increased responsibilities, but in 
the end we will find ourselves possessed of the 
power to indicate and maintain the right 
whenever we are called upon by Providence 
to fight for it.— Hz-President Harrison. 


I came across the other day a remark by an 
excellent American writer (E. L. Godkin, Esq.) 
upon the subject of modern democracy. He 
said that he had observed an increasing in- 
capacity in democracies te give a continuous 


attention. [think that is a real danger, that : 
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democracy, with all its power, has so much to 
distract it, it is so pressed by the needs of 
daily life, that its attention can hardly be pre- 
sumed to be continuous. All will depend 
upon the degree in which those to whom our 
people give their confidence, whether they be 
Tories or whether they be Liberals, the de- 
gree in which these men are able to view the 
state of human affairs at the time in all their 
range, to combine the qualities of imagination 
and of common sense, to be able to plant 
themselves at once upon a high commanding 
eminence, and upon a near and sober level.— 
John Morley. 





Admiral Sampson’s Devotions 


Anold navy officer, who had been a ship- 
mate of Acting Rear-Admiral Sampson 
many years, tells this stor is him: 

have never doubted on’s cour- 

e since the first cruise I a e with him. 

e were wardroom other. together. 
The first night aboard ship, when the 
hour arrived for ‘piping down’ and turn- 
ing in, there were several officers sitting 
around the wardroom table indulging in 
some innocent merriment. I po ta i 
to say my prayers before ng fog 
night, but I confess I lacked the courag 
to kneel down in the presence of my a. 
mates and pray. It was warm weather 
and our stateroom doors opened into the 
wardroom. 

“Then it was that Sampson displayed 
the moral courage that forever afterward 
= ressed me. He is a God-fearing man 

he always says his prayers before 
turning in. hen he was ready to turn 
in he knelt down by his berth and prayed. 
A stillness came over the wardroom im 
erage | and I concluded that if Samp- 
son had the courage to say his pares in 
the presence of his shipmates I could do 
likewise, so I have never hesitated since 
to pray before turning in. 

“Only those who have sailed the sea in 
a warship can appreciate how much moral 
courage is required to kneel down in the 
presence of a lot of roistering shipmates 
and ask God’s blessing. 

‘‘Sampson: never makes his religious 
devotions offensive to his shipmates, but 
he reserves the right to be master of his 
own conscience, as he is master of the 
situation at Santiago today.”—The Flor- 
ida Times-Union and Citizen. 








A SHORT SERMON WoRTH READING.—Under 
the guise of well-intended and kindly criticism of 
the foibles and weaknesses of Boston society the 
announcements of the Paine Furniture Company, 
which appear in this paper regularly, often give 
well-merited condemnation of the fashionable sins 
of today. Quite a sermon might be preached from 
the interesting article which they print today in 
our advertising columns, entitled Respect Yourself. 
After reading it carefully itis hard to believe that 
1,900 years have not taught the lesson of self- 
respect, and that the Roman general leaves us far 
behind in his attitude in this particular. 
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A NATURAL 


Perfect Food 


) giving constant NOURISHMENT 

and ‘NERVE FORCE, building 
daily the essential elements to bone, 
‘Seger. muscle, teeth, hair and skin, 


Aingon Meal, 
No other Food like it. 
Growing Children need the 
) health-giving elements of WHEAT for 
) strong and vigorous constitutions. 
Ask your grocer for the genuine 
) Arlington Wheat Meal; there 
) is no imitation ‘‘just as good.” 
Send for circular to 
)SAM’L A. FOWLE, Proprietor, 
‘ Arlington, Mass. 
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China and Glass 


does not necessarily mean high priced, 
We select our low priced goods with 
the same care that we do our rich stock, 
Remember, we have catered to 
Three Generations of New England- 
ers, and to trade with us must mean 


Satisfaction. 
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BROMFIELD 
STt.-_—_—4 
Biking trips without 
a camera show a lack 
of up-to-date equip. 


ment. 














A Monroe Camera 


is easily and snugly attached to any 
wheel, L wed d will fv 4 an =—=— — 
to any outing. oor = 
the smateur” or pro Lestonal pho 
graph can be found at our store. 


e , Horgan, Robe & Co. 
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BLINDNESS PREVENTED 


Sanitarium. 





F. A. WILLIAMS, M.D., 
Eye Specialist, 


Main Consulting Offices, 196-200 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


The Absorption Treatment 
removes diseases of the eye and treats directly the cause 
of impaired vision without knife or risk. A treatment 
that is both Successful and humane. 

**Do not wait to be blind.” 
Pamphlet Free, describing treatment at home and at our 







EYE SANITARIUM, West Newton, Mass. 
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, remedies and you invite repeated attacks. 
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Hicadache Wisdom 


Cure headaches by removing the cause and you cure 
them for good. Drug away the pain with narcotic 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 
is a mild, pleasant, effervescent remedy that removes 
the cause of headaches. Aids digestion, cleanses the 
stomach, cures constipation. Endorsed by physicians 
for so years. so cents and $:.00. All druggists. 
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Bursting Bombs from Our 
Exchanges 
NO WONDER 


Proud Father : ** That’s a sunset my daugh- 
ter painted. She studied abroad, you know.” 
Friend: “Ah! that explains it. I never 
saw a sunset like that in this country.” 
NOT GIFTED 


A little girl went to school for the first time. 
On returning her mother asked her how she 
liked it. “I didn’t like it a bit,’’ the mite re- 
plied. ‘‘The teacher put me on a chair and 
told me to sit there for the present, and I sat 
and sat but she never gave me any present.”’ 

SOUND BUT NOT KIND 

Tommy: ‘Come, Bridget, play with us. 
We're playing soldier.” 

Bridget: “*G’ wan, yez little imp. 
no soldier.” 

“No, Bridget, but you’re a red cross nurse.’’ 

GOING HALF WAY 


A Scotch preacher, who found his congre- 
gation going to sleep one Sunday before he 
had fairly begun, suddenly stopped: ‘‘ Breth- 
ren, it’s nae fair; gie a mon half a chance. 
Wait till a’ get along, and then if a’m nae 
worth listening to, gang to sleep, but dinna 
gang before a’ get commenced. Gie a mona 
chance.” 


Oi ain’t 


IN THE STREET CAR 

Conductor (to Pat): ** No smoking here!” 

Pat (with pipe in his mouth): “I’m not 
smoaken.”’ f 

“You are! 
mouth! *’ 

“So have I me boots on, but I’m not 
walken.”’ 


You’ve got your pipe in your 


THE MAJORITY RULES 


A war correspondent at the battle of Atbara 
in the Soudan overheard a sentimental Sea- 
forth Highlander say to a comrade the night 
before the battle: “Ah, Tam, how many 
thousand there are at hame across the sea 
thinking o’ us the nicht.”’ 

“Right, Sandy,” replied his chum, ‘and 
how many millions there are that don’t care 
arap! Go to sleep, you fool.’ 

And silence fell again upon that corner of 
the square, 

THAT’S WHY 

Hostess (at party): ‘‘ Does your mother al- 
low you to have two pieces of pie when you 
are at home, Willie?”’ 

Willie (who has asked for a second piece): 
“No, ma’am.”’ 

“Well, do you think she’d like you to have 
two pieces here? ’”’ 

“0,” confidently, ‘‘ she wouldn’t care. This 
isn’t her pie.” 

NOT EXACTLY PHONETIC 

Mania; “ Well, Elsie, what did you learn 
at schoo! today ? ” 

Elsie (aged six): ‘“‘ Learned to spell.” 

Mama: “ What did you learn to spell?” 

Elsie: “ Man.”’ 

Mania: “ And how do you spell man.” 

Elsie promptly): ‘‘ M a-n, man.” 

Mania: “ Now how do you spell boy?” 

Elsie after a moment’s reflection): ‘‘ The 
same wy, only in littler letters.’’ 


\ SCRIPTURAL CONDEMNATION 


Whew a very small boy the young Macaulay 
walked into his father’s house and, regardless 
of the presence of guests, his small figure 
swellin with indignation, pronounced in the 
most solemn tones the words, “Cursed be 
Sally!’ When called to account he explained 
that the Bible says, “Cursed be every one 
that revioveth his neighbor’s landmarks,” and 
Sally had gathered up and thrown away the 
shells of which he had made borders to his 
garden beds. 





Ever since the prospect of sending an army 
% our border, and probably to Cuba, has 
made apparent to me, my mind has re- 
verted to the necessity of letting every officer 
and soldier know that alcohol will not help 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


the digestion, and that alcoholic drink will be 
the best possible means to produce unfitness 
for service, unfitness to endure the miasma of 
swamps and danger from yellow fever.— 
Gen. O. O. Howard. 








THE PRESENT WAR TROUBLES seem to effect 
very litle the business of W. G. Baker, the enter- 
prising tea and coffee man of Springfield, whose ad- 
vertisement is now appearing in our columns. The 
amount of tea, coffee, ete., that Mr. Baker is now 
selling through the mails is something astonishing. 
He informs us that he is sending his goods into 
every State and Territory in the Union, and at- 
tributes his success to square dealing. His goods 
are sold som+ what lower than they can be bought 
in large cities and towns, and it requires no great 
effort on the part of any one to step out and sell fifty 
pourds of tea, coffee, etc., and thus secure a gold 
watch and chain or some other premium. Readers 
should send to Mr. Baker for his catalogue and go 
to work at once. 


THE BEAUTIFUL AND HISTORIC UPPER SOUTH: 
—A happy combination of the beautiful and his- 
toric has been accomplished by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in its two tours of Sept. 27 and Oct. 18 to 
the Upper South. They cover a period of eleven 
days each, and include in their itinerary the battle- 
field of Gettysburg, picturesque Blue Mountain, 
Luray Caverns, the Natural Bridge, Virginia Hot 
Springs and the cities of Richmond and Washing- 
ton. Round-trip rate, covering all necessary ex- 
penses, $75 from Boston. A tourist agent and 
chaperon will accompany each tour, which will be 
made in special train of parlor cars from New 
York. For detailed itinerary and further informa- 
tion apply to D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, or George W. Boyd, assist- 
ant general passenger agent, Philadelphia. 


AHEAD OF EvERYBODY.—The Nickel Plate 
Route continues to keep ahead of everybody in 
railway matters, despite intense competition. How 
is this accomplished? Simply by catering fully and 
generously to the public demands. People know 
and appreciate a good thing when they see it. That 
is why they patronize the Nickel Plate so freely. 
Why has this road won its present position? By 
furnishing the very best class of service at low 
rates, and by generous treatment of its patrons. 
Safe ard easy roadway, fine trains, luxurious equip- 
ment, fast time, close connections—these are the 
cardinal points in favor of the Nickel Plate Route. 
These are its prime factors of success. 
Plate is the people’s route, a strong favorite with 
the traveling public. Don’t forget this when going 
East. Don’t forget when you go West. Don’t for- 
get the road that gives the best service at the low- 
est rates. 

ABLE TO WoRK HARD.—“I was subject to severe 
headaches and at times was so weak [ could hardly go 


upstairs. Some one urged me to take Hood’s Sarsa- 
= and I did so and the first bottle gave me relief. 


continued taking it until I was strong and healthy and | 


able to work hard. Mrs. HENRY MARTEL, River 
Point, R. I 

HoopD’s PILLS are the favorite family cathartic. Easy 
to take, easy to operate. 25c. 


Pale, Thin, Delicate 











people get vigorous and 
increase in weight from 


Jomatese 


A Perfect Food 


It is a powder made from the most 
nourishing elements of meat, prepared 
for the nutriment and stimulus of weak 
systems. May be taken in milk, water, 
tea, coffee, etc. 

Al druggists’ in 2-02., %, % and 1 1b. tins. 

Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co, 


40 Stone St,, New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken vorm Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 














The Nickel | 
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Defend the 
Teeth from Decay 


being antiseptic absolutely 
arrests and prevents decay. It is a 
delightful and most satisfactory liquid 
dentifrice. 


Rubifoam has many Imitators 
but NO EQUAL. 


Popular price, 25c. Send 2c. stamp for sample 
vial. Address E.W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 











CURED BY CUTICURA 


Mysore hands commenced with a burning on my 
fingers. When I rubbed them youcouldsee little 
white pimples, and I felt like twisting them out of 
theirsockets. I had high fever and cold chills, 
nights I had to walk the floor untill fell asleep. 
My hands peeled like an onion, the finger nails got 
loose, the waterran out, and there the burning fire 
was. My hands puffed up worse than a toad, the 
water ran through the bandage onto the floor. I 
went toa doctor forayear. I got Curicuna Re- 
SOLVENT and CuTicuBa Soap, The nails hardened 
up, peeled off, and my hands are now cured. 
CASPER DIETSCHLER, Pembroke, N. Y. 

Sprepy Core Treatment For Tortvrino, Disric- 
vrixvo Homors, wita Loss or Hatr.— Warm bathe 
with Coricora Soap, gentle anointings with Curicuna, 
and mild doses of CuTicurA Reso.vent. 


Anid throughoutthe world. Porrer Dave anp Crem. 
Cozp., Beston. * to Have Beautiful Hands,” free. 











Grand National Prize of ¢ 
16,600 francs at Paris 


Quina-Laroche 


Possesses in the highest degree the en- 


tire active ty mage of Peruvian Bark. 
e 


Endorsed by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- 
aria, Poorness of the Blood, General ; 
Debility and Wasting Diseases; In- € 
creases the Appetite, Strengthens the &) 
Nerves and builds up the entire system 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. FOUGERA & CO 
26-30 N. William St. 








PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


e t cure for Cough, Wea: ngs, 

Inward Pains and the ills of the Feeble and A 0 
bining the most active medicines with Ginger, it exerte 
a curative wer over disease unknown to other reme 
dies, and isin fact the most revitalizing, life-giving com- 
bination ever discovered. Wea! Lungs, Rheumatism, 
Female Debility, and the distressing ills of the Stom 
ach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels are d ing many te 
the grave who would recover health by its timely usa 





LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.— FACTORY TO FAMILY. 
The Larkin Idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap if mention this magazine. 

The Larkin Soap Mfg. Oo., Larkin 8t., Buffalo,N.Y. 





“SAY AYE ‘NO’ AND YE’LL » 
NE’ER BE MARRIED.” 
DONT REFUSE ALL OUR } 
ADVICE TO USE.... 



























FIRST IN THE RACE, 





AUGUST 
CENTURY 


A Number of Great Interest. 


BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED. 


HE CENTURY MAGAZINE has arranged for 
a series of articles on ‘‘ Battles and Leaders, 
Places and Problems of the Spanish-American 


‘‘Battles and Leaders of the Civil War.” The 
August number will contain: 


THE BATTLE OF MANILA BAY 
DESCRIBED BY EYE-WITNESSES 


The marratives of Or slonel George A. Loud, Pay 
master. U.S. Dr. Charles Kindle eberg: .. 
Junior boars of the Flag-Ship “ Olympia,” and 
Jovl C. Evans, Gunner of the “ Boston. 


CUBA AS SEEN FROM THE INSIDE. 


By an American sugargrower, Osgood Welsh. 


THE ISLAND OF PORTO RICO. 


By F. A. Ober, lat? commissioner of the Columbian Exposition for 
that Is'and. 


THE PHILIPPINES. 
* Facts about the Philippines,” by the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. 
“Life in Manila,” by a long time resident. 
“A Middy in Manila,” by Frederick H. Paine, late Lieutenant U.S. N. 


AN ARTIST WITH THE FLEET. 


Some naval events described and pictured by Walter Russell. 


THE SANITATION OF HAVANA. 


By the Surgeon-Gener:1] of the Army. 


A SPANISH-AMERICAN STORY. 


‘Sangre de Cristo,” by Mr-.’5 -huyler Crowninshield—one of the most 
striking and signific wt stories ever printed in [HE CENTURY, and 
of timely interest. 


With a great number of general featesen, short stories, illustrations, 
etc., including 


A Sketch by Mark Twain. 


Sold everywhere. Price 35 cents, 


THE CENTURY COMPANY. 


War,” somewhat in the manner of its famous | 
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The guiding star of candy lovers 5 
is the famous name of Whitmart. 
The excellence of 


WHITMAN'S 


Chocolates and Confections $ 


4 has made them famous everywhere. 
Ask the dealer. 


Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate 


4 is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 9 
healthful, Made instantly with boiling water. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, > 

ne aac said Street, rene, 9 Pa. & 
























ALeatherLesson| 


Thick leather isn’t always durable. Thin 
leather isn’t always comfortable. Oily 
leather isn’t ods waterproof. Dear 
leather isn’talways best. Low "price leather 
isn’t alwayscheap. Vici Kid is always re- 
liable. This is the reason it is.fast super- 
seding all other leathers. Vici Kid is the 
only leather that repels the cold, yet ab- 
sorbs no heat. It is the only leather free 
from oil, yet impervious to water. It is 
theonly leather soft coors bh for comfort, 
strong enough for any k fnd of wear. 






























makes the most beautiful shoes for 
women, the most comfortable 
shoes for men, the most durable 
shoes for children (all colors). The 
genuine never varies in quality, 
no matter where you get it. 
Genuine Vici Kid is eonly 
by R. H. Foerderer. To in- 
sure getting it and not an imi- 
tation, ask your dealer for 
Foerderer’s Vici Kid. Vici 
Leather Dressing makes 
eS ee, ga better and 


Wisk to for it. 
A book poe yale: te 4 














FOERDERER, 
Philadelphia. 
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